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The Monk 


© INTRODUCTION 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF MATTHEW LEWIS 


English novelist and playwright Matthew Lewis was born in 
ondon, England in 1775 to parents Matthew Lewis and 
Frances Maria Sewell Lewis. Lewis attended the Westminster 


School and Christ Church, Oxford, though he spent much of his 
degree abroad in Germany serving as a German diplomat. He 
served as a member of Parliament from 1796 to 1802. Lewis’s 
diplomatic career allowed him to travel extensively, including to 
Scotland, Paris, and Weimar, Germany, during which time he 
began translating foreign-language texts into English as well as 
writing his own works. Lewis apparently wrote a novel in his 
late teens, though only fragments exist today. Through his 
father’s connections, he obtained a position as an attaché to 
the British embassy in the Hague (in the Netherlands). While in 
the Netherlands, Lewis wrote The Monk, his most famous work, 
which he published anonymously. The book immediately faced 
backlash for its blasphemous content, and Lewis was forced to 
remove certain scandalous passages for the publication of the 
work’s second edition. Nevertheless, The Monk was praised by 
such important literary figures as the Marquis de Sade and 
Lord Byron. Lewis is known for his contributions to the genre of 
Gothic horror. He is best remembered for his novel The 
Monk—a critical work of Gothic fiction—and his play The Castle 
Spectre. Lewis inherited two estates in Jamaica (and the 
enslaved people who served there—records show that Lewis 
owned 500 enslaved people) later in life. Lewis contracted 
yellow fever ona visit to Jamaica and died aboard a ship sailing 
back to England in 1818; he was buried at sea. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


The Monk was published in 1796, when England was working 
to establish a Protestant national identity. As such, anti- 
Catholicism was common among the English during this time. 
England’s history of institutional anti-Catholicism began during 
the Enlightenment under the rule of Henry VIII. The Acts of 
Supremacy were two acts passed by Parliament that 
established English monarchs as head of the Church of 
England, a role previously held by the Pope. The first act, 
passed in 1534, established King Henry VIII and his successors 
as the head of the Church. The second act, passed in 1558, 
established Queen Elizabeth | and her successors as the 
Supreme Governor of the Church. Anti-Catholicism was in 
large part rooted in a fear that the pope would impose unjust 
religious and secular authority over the English populace. 
Assassination plots spearheaded by Catholics further 
heightened anti-Catholic sentiments. One such plot was the 
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Gunpowder Plot of 1605, in which Guy Fawkes and other 
English Catholics schemed to blow up the House of Lords when 
Parliament was in session in response to decades of religious 
persecution. The Gordon Riots of 1780 was a violent protest in 
opposition to the Papists Act of 1778, a law passed by 
Parliament that aimed to reduce institutional discrimination 
against English Catholics. The riots spanned several days and 
led to attacks on the Newgate Prison and the Bank of England. 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 


Lewis is best known for The Monk, but his 1797 play The Castle 
Spectre, a Gothic drama set in medieval Wales, was also 
enormously popular. Gothic fiction is a literary genre that 
features a foreboding, frightening atmosphere and frequently 
contains elements of horror or the supernatural. The Castle of 
Otranto (1764) by Henry Walpole was the first work to call 
itself “Gothic” Other early authors of Gothic fiction include Ann 
Radcliffe (The Mysteries of Udolpho) and Clara Reeve (The Old 
English Baron). Other notable authors whose works contain 
Gothic elements include Mary Shelley (Frankenstein), E. T. A. 
Hoffman (Hoffman’s 1815 novel The Devil’s Elixirs was based on 
The Monk), Bram Stoker (Dracula), and the Bronté sisters (Jane 
Eyre by Charlotte Bronté, Wuthering Heights by Emily Bronté, 
and The Tenant of Wildfell Hall by Anne Bronté). American 
authors whose works contain elements of Gothic fiction 
include Edgar Allan Poe and Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


KEY FACTS 


e Full Title: The Monk: A Romance 
e Where Written: The Netherlands 
e When Published: 1796 

e Literary Period: Romantic 

e Genre: Novel, Gothic Horror 

e Setting: Madrid, Spain 


e Climax: On the festival day of St. Clare, Mother St. Ursula 
announces the murderous crimes of the convent’s prioress. 
An angry mob then attacks the convent, destroying it and 
murdering the prioress. 


e Antagonist: The prioress; Lucifer 
e Point of View: Third Person 


EXTRA CREDIT 


Divine Inspiration. The Monk has been the subject of numerous 
adaptions across multiple media genres, including three films 
and an opera. 
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Name Fame. The Monk was so successful that many people 
began referring to author Matthew Lewis as “Monk” Lewis 
following the novel’s publication. 


DA PLOT SUMMARY 


A crowd gathers at the Capuchin church in Madrid to hear the 
famed monk Ambrosio speak. There, the cavalier Lorenzo 
meets and develops feelings for young, virtuous Antonia. He 
decides he must marry her. Antonia has recently returned to 
Spain with her mother, Elvira, following the death of Elvira’s 
husband, son of a marquis. The old marquis disapproved of his 
son’s marriage to Elvira and has since disowned Elvira and her 
daughter, though he continued to support them financially. 
However, the old marquis has recently died, and so Elvira has 
returned to Spain to ask the marquis’s son to continue the 
payments. Lorenzo happens to know the marquis’s son well and 
offers to put in a good word for Elvira and Antonia. 


At the monastery later, Ambrosio reflects on his pious 
reputation and basks in vanity. Later, he intercepts a letter from 
one of the nuns, Agnes. Ambrosio reads the letter, which is 
from Agnes’s lover, Raymond, and details the couple’s plans to 
elope. Agnes reveals to Ambrosio that she is pregnant with her 
lover's child. She begs him not to inform the prioress of her sins, 
but Ambrosio refuses, and the prioress vows to unleash a most 
severe punishment on Agnes. 


When Agnes’s brother—Lorenzo—later comes to speak with 
Agnes, the prioress of the convent insists that Agnes has fallen 
ill and can’t see any visitors. Lorenzo is suspicious of the 
prioress’s claims but can’t prove that she is lying. While at the 
monastery, Lorenzo has a chance encounter with Raymond and 
learns of his relationship with Agnes. Though Lorenzo initially 
curses Raymond for taking his sister’s virtue, having believed 
petty lies his aunt the baroness told him about Agnes’s lover, he 
changes his mind after hearing Raymond's side of the story and 
resolves to find Agnes and help orchestrate her and Raymond's 
elopement. 


Meanwhile, Ambrosio faces challenges of his own when his 
young mentee, a novice monk named Rosario, reveals himself 
to be awoman named Matilda. Matilda explains that she is in 
love with Ambrosio and disguised herself as a young boy in 
order to get close to him. Ambrosio tries to suppress his lust for 
atilda, but he soon succumbs to temptation, having sex with 
her and breaking his vow of celibacy. 


Later, Elvira asks to speak with Lorenzo. She thanks him for 
agreeing to put ina good word with the old marquis but 
prohibits him from courting Antonia until the old marquis has 
approved of the engagement. 


Lorenzo and Raymond continue their efforts to free Agnes. The 
men regularly visit the convent, desperate to speak with Agnes. 
Each time, the prioress insists that Agnes is too sick to receive 
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visitors. Lorenzo eventually writes to the cardinal duke of 
Lerma and receives special permission to release Agnes from 
her duties as a nun. When he tells the prioress about this, she 
reveals that Agnes has died. Raymond, overcome with grief, 
falls ill. Lorenzo, meanwhile, is convinced the prioress is lying. 


Meanwhile, Ambrosio struggles with conflicted feelings over 
his recently broken vows. He feels considerable guilt and 
shame over his sexual encounter with Matilda, but he finds that 
his sin has unleashed inner desires he is no longer able to 
suppress. This is especially true after he meets Antonia, who 
has come to the monastery to ask Ambrosio to pray for Elvira, 
since Elvira has fallen gravely ill. With Matilda’s help, Ambrosio 
schemes to bring about Antonia’s ruin. Despite his vow never 
to leave the confines of the monastery, Ambrosio wraps his 
head in his cowl to disguise himself and heads to Elvira’s 
apartment. Though he does so under the guise of praying for 
Elvira, his ulterior motive is to seduce Antonia. After his initial 
visit, Ambrosio returns to Elvira’s apartment daily, making 
discreet passes at Antonia. Though Antonia is too innocent to 
understand Ambrosio’s intentions, Elvira catches on and 
prohibits Ambrosio from visiting again. 


Determined to do whatever it takes to have Antonia, Ambrosio 
accepts Matilda’s offer to use sorcery. Matilda takes Ambrosio 
into the monastery’s crypt and calls upon the devil to help 
them. She manifests a branch of enchanted myrtle, explaining 
that it will put Antonia into a deep sleep, allowing Ambrosio to 
have sex with her. When Antonia awakes in the morning, she'll 
now she was violated but won't know who is 
responsible—allowing Ambrosio to act on his lust while 
preserving his devout reputation. 


Later that night, Ambrosio sneaks into Elvira’s apartment with 
the enchanted myrtle, which puts Antonia under a spell, just as 
Matilda told him it would. But Elvira walks in on Ambrosio 
before he has raped Antonia. In a panic, he suffocates Elvira to 
death after she threatens to tell everyone about his sins. He 
manages to leave the apartment and return to the monastery 
undetected. 


Lorenzo continues to investigate Agnes’s strange 
disappearance with the help of Raymond's loyal page, 
Theodore. Eventually, an elderly nun named Mother St. Ursula 
discreetly passes them a note detailing the prioress’s supposed 
murder of Agnes. Mother St. Ursula wishes to see the prioress 
held accountable for her murderous schemes, and she requests 
that Lorenzo and Raymond arrange to bring troops to the 
upcoming procession that will be held at the convent to honor 
the festival day of St. Clare. 


Antonia, meanwhile, is overcome with grief following her 
mother’s death, which everyone has assumed was the result of 
natural causes. Ambrosio continues his quest to have Antonia 
and begins to visit the grieving girl. Unaware of Ambrosio’s 
crime, Antonia gratefully accepts his comfort. With Matilda’s 
help, Ambrosio slips Antonia something that temporarily 
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mimics the effects of death, allowing him to have Antonia’s 
apparent corpse buried in the convent’s crypt. 


Meanwhile, Lorenzo arrives at the procession for St. Clare with 
troops, as Mother St. Ursula instructed him to do. Mother St. 
Ursula announces the prioress’s crimes to the gathered crowd, 
who responds with outrage, murdering the prioress before 
descending on the convent in retaliation. 


eanwhile, Ambrosio has taken advantage of the day’s 
estivities to sneak into the crypt in anticipation of Antonia’s 
awakening. Antonia emerges from her artificial “death,’ she is at 
first relieved to be in Ambrosio’s company, assuming he will 
help her. Her hope soon fades when Ambrosio reveals his true 
intentions to keep her prisoner in the crypt so that he can use 
her however he pleases. Ambrosio proceeds to rape Antonia. 
When she attempts to escape, he stabs her. Lorenzo and his 
troops have also found their way into the crypt. They stumble 
upon Ambrosio and Antonia before Ambrosio can flee. One of 
Lorenzo’s men takes Ambrosio prisoner, and Lorenzo is able to 
briefly hold his beloved in his arms before she dies. 


£ 


Lorenzo also finds Agnes imprisoned deep within the crypt, 
holding the decaying remains of her baby in her arms. Though 
traumatized and malnourished, she manages to make a full 
recovery. She and Raymond are reunited and eventually marry. 
Lorenzo develops feelings for Virginia, the young nun who 
nurses Agnes back to help, and they later marry. 


Ambrosio and Matilda are brought before the Inquisition for 
their various sins. After Ambrosio is found guilty, Matilda 
convinces him to sell his soul to the devil in order to avoid being 
burned at the stake. Ambrosio does so, and it’s then that he 
comes face to face with Lucifer, who conveys to him a series of 
unsettling truths: Matilda was a demon Lucifer sent to tempt 
Ambrosio. Also, Ambrosio is the son of Elvira and the brother of 
Antonia—meaning that in addition to being guilty of the sins of 
sorcery and murder, Ambrosio has also committed incest and 
raped his own sister. Before sending his soul to hell to suffer for 
all eternity, Lucifer carries Ambrosio high into the sky and 
drops him onto some sharp rocks. Ambrosio remains alive for 
six days as his mangled body is eaten by insects and his eyes are 
plucked out by eagles. 


2 CHARACTERS 


MAJOR CHARACTERS 


Ambrosio - The monk Ambrosio is known throughout Madrid 
for his piety, his awe-inspiring sermons, and his severity toward 
sinners. His origins remain a mystery for much of the story, 
even to Ambrosio himself—he was found abandoned at the 
monastery as a young child. Ambrosio’s religious devotion is 
challenged when he discovers that his young mentee, a soft- 
spoken young monk named Rosario, is actually awoman named 
Matilda who has disguised herself so that she can get close to 
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Ambrosio in order to seduce him. Ambrosio tries to ward off 
Matilda's advances, but it’s not long before he succumbs to 
temptation and has sex with her, breaking his vow of celibacy. 
With Matilda’s assistance and encouragement, Ambrosio 
commits increasingly vile acts of depravity, including rape, 
murder, and sorcery. Though Ambrosio initially struggles with 
his conscience, ultimately his desire to act on his base human 
instincts overpowers his earlier religious devotion. This is 
especially true after he meets the virtuous Antonia and 
becomes obsessed with bringing about her ruin. In the end, 
Ambrosio is brought before the Inquisition and tried for his 
many crimes. After he is found guilty, he sells his soul to the 
devil to avoid being burned at the stake. But before dragging 
Ambrosio’s soul to hell to suffer in eternal agony, Lucifer drops 
the disgraced monk from a great height, leaving his mangled 
body to be eaten by insects and his eyes to be plucked out by 
eagles. 


Antonia - Antonia is Elvira’s daughter. She is a beautiful and 
virtuous young woman, but her innocence and inexperience 
leave her vulnerable to being taken advantage of. Ambrosio’s 
frequent and extremely obvious attempts to seduce Antonia, 
for instance, go completely over her head. Meanwhile, Antonia 
spends much of the story pining over Lorenzo, unaware that he 
loves her back. Antonia remains safe while her mother is 
around to protect her from the various evils of the world, but 
this changes when Ambrosio murders Elvira after she walks in 
on his attempted rape of Antonia and threatens to alert the 
public to his crimes. With Matilda’s help, Ambrosio fakes 
Antonia’s death and arranges for her to be laid to rest in the 
crypt of St. Clare, where he rapes her and plans to keep her 
prisoner for the rest of her days. After Antonia tries to flee, 
Ambrosio stabs her to prevent his sins from coming to light. 
Lorenzo arrives too late to save his beloved, and she dies in his 
arms. 


Elvira - Elvira is Leonella’s sister and Antonia’s mother. When 
she was a young woman, she eloped with the son of a marquis 
and moved with him to the West Indies. The marriage outraged 
the marquis, leading him to disown his son and take the couple’s 
firstborn, a young boy, in retaliation. The marquis claims that 
the son died, but this is revealed to be untrue: the 
son—Ambrosio—was left with the Capuchin monks. By the time 
Elvira and Antonia return to Spain following the death of 
Elvira’s husband, Ambrosio has no memory of his former life 
and does not recognize Elvira and Antonia as his immediate 
family. Though Elvira and Antonia sense that there is something 
familiar about Ambrosio, they don’t recognize him, either. Elvira 
loves Antonia and worries about her constantly, fearful that 
people will take advantage of her innocence. For this reason, 
she forbids Lorenzo from courting Antonia, and she also forbids 
Antonia from being alone with Ambrosio. When Elvira 
witnesses Ambrosio’s attempted rape of Antonia, Ambrosio 
suffocates Elvira to death to prevent her from disclosing his 
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crime to the public. 


Raymond - Raymond is a nobleman and a friend of Lorenzo's. 
He is in love with Lorenzo's sister, Agnes, whom he met after 
the baron—Agnes and Lorenzo's uncle—invited him to stay with 
the family at the castle of Lindenberg as thanks for rescuing the 
baroness from the murderous schemes of Baptiste and his 
ng of bandits. However, after Raymond unwittingly 
miliates the baroness, who has fallen in love with him herself 
nd is enraged to discover that he loves her niece instead, the 
f 
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oness sends Agnes away to the convent of St. Clare to live 
the rest of her days as anun, thwarting the couple’s plans to 
ope. Raymond reunites with Agnes at the convent, but a 
andestine sexual encounter leaves Agnes pregnant. When the 
rioress discovers Agnes’s sin, she fakes the young nun’s death 
nd, unbeknownst to Raymond, keeps her prisoner in the 
convent’s crypt. Unable to accept that his beloved is lost to him 
forever, Raymond falls gravely ill. However, thanks to the 
unceasing efforts of Raymond's loyal page, Theodore, the 
prioress’s schemes are eventually brought to life, and Agnes is 
rescued from the crypt and reunited with Raymond. The couple 
eventually marries and lives out the rest of their days in 
happiness. 


vG A ACOODN D 


Agnes - Agnes is a young nun at the convent of St. Clare. She is 
the sister of Lorenzo. Agnes was sent to St. Clare by her jealous 
aunt, the baroness, who sought to thwart Agnes’s plans to 
elope with her beloved, Raymond. The baroness also lied about 
Raymond's intentions for Agnes, claiming that Raymond had 
never loved her and only wanted to marry her for her wealth. 
The couple reconciles after Raymond tracks down Agnes at the 
convent and explains his side of the story. They makes new 
plans to elope, but after the convent’s prioress learns of 
Agnes's affair—and the pregnancy that resulted from it—she 
takes Agnes prisoner in the convent’s crypt, leaving her to live 
out the rest of her days surrounded by the decaying corpses of 
the convent’s departed nuns and subsisting on a meager diet of 
water and bread. Meanwhile, the prioress convinces the public 
that Agnes has died. A malnourished and traumatized Agnes is 
eventually discovered in the crypt after an elderly nun, Mother 
St. Ursula, alerts the public to the prioress’s murderous 
schemes. Agnes gradually recovers, and she and Raymond 
eventually marry, living out the rest of their days in happiness. 


Lorenzo - Lorenzo is a nobleman who journeys to Madrid to 
see his sister, Agnes, a nun at the local convent. After 
witnessing a strange man clandestinely pass a love letter to 
Agnes, Lorenzo confronts the man—Raymond—about his 
relationship with her. Although Lorenzo's aunt, the baroness, 
led Lorenzo to believe that Raymond scorned Agnes and was 
only interested in her for her wealth, Lorenzo quickly sides with 
Raymond after hearing Raymond's side of the story, and he 
promises to help Raymond elope with Agnes. After the prioress 
discovers Agnes’s affair with Raymond, she claims the young 
nun has died. In reality, though, the prioress is keeping Agnes 
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prisoner in the convent’s crypt. Lorenzo, suspicious that the 
prioress is lying, resolves to discover the truth about Agnes’s 
fate. In Madrid, Lorenzo meets and falls in love with the 
virtuous Antonia, but Antonia’s over-protective mother, Elvira, 
prohibits Lorenzo from courting Antonia until he has received 
permission from the family to marry her. Before this can 
happen, however, Ambrosio—Lorenzo’s romantic 
rival—murders Antonia, who later dies in Lorenzo's arms. After 
Agnes is rescued from the crypt, Lorenzo falls in love with and 
eventually marries Virginia, the young woman who nurses 
Agnes back to health. 


Matilda/Rosario - At the end of the novel, it is revealed that 
Matilda is ademon sent by Lucifer to tempt Ambrosio into 
breaking his vows and living a life of sin and depravity. She 
disguises herself as a devout young monk named Rosario in 
order to get close to Ambrosio, who acts as a mentor to the 
“boy” and develops feelings of great tenderness and affection 
for him. After Matilda reveals herself to be a woman to 
Ambrosio and tries to seduce him, he quickly succumbs to 
temptation and has sex with her. Though his attraction to her 
quickly fades, she continues to enable his fall from grace, 
goading him into committing increasingly immoral acts of rape, 
murder, and sorcery. Matilda repeatedly rationalizes and 
downplays the immorality of Ambrosio’s horrific acts, and 
Ambrosio, desperate to soothe his troubled conscience, eagerly 
accepts her morally dubious logic. In the end, she manages to 
convince him to sell his soul to the devil in order to avoid being 
burned at the stake for his crimes. 


The Prioress - The prioress is the leader of the convent of St. 
Clare. She assigns brutal and severe punishments to nuns who 
have been found guilty of committing sins. After Ambrosio 
catches Agnes with a letter from her beloved, Raymond, 
lluding to the couple's sexual affair, he alerts the prioress, who 
hen punishes Agnes with the utmost cruelty, faking the young 
un’s death so she can keep her prisoner in the crypt. There, 

he young woman will live out the rest of her days surrounded 
y the decaying corpses of former nuns, and she is left to 
ubsist of on a meager diet of bread and water. After Mother 

t. Ursula publicly reveals the prioress’s murderous schemes at 
he procession for St. Clare, an angry mob descends on the 
prioress, brutally murdering her. 
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Theodore - Theodore is Marguerite’s son and Baptiste’s 
stepson. He insists on serving as a page to Raymond in order to 
show his gratitude to Raymond for rescuing him and his mother 
from Baptiste and his men, bandits who kept Marguerite and 
her sons as prisoners, forcing them to participate in their 
murderous schemes. Theodore is a loyal servant to Raymond, 
and he does all he can to learn the truth about what happened 
to Raymond's beloved, Agnes, after she mysteriously 
disappears from the convent of St. Clare. Theodore’s hard work 
pays off when Mother St. Ursula discreetly passes him a 
message informing him of the cruel injustices the prioress 
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subjected Agnes to as punishment for her affair with Raymond. 


The Bleeding Nun/Beatrice - The bleeding nun is a spectral 
figure who haunts the castle of Lindenberg (where Agnes, the 
baron, and the baroness live) following her brutal murder at the 
hands of her lover. She emerges for one night, once every five 
years, to freely roam the halls of the castle. On the night of the 
bleeding nun’s next anticipated haunting, Agnes—who believes 
her family’s tales of the nun to be superstitious 
nonsense—hatches a plan to disguise herself as the nun in 
order to escape the castle and elope with Raymond. However, 
the plan fails when Raymond drives away with the real bleeding 
nun, mistakenly assuming she is Agnes in disguise. The bleeding 
nun proceeds to torment Raymond—who turns out to be her 
distant descendent—until he locates her remains in Lindenberg 
and lays them to rest in the family burial grounds. 


Baptiste - Baptiste presents himself as a woodsman, but he is 
really a bandit who lures unsuspecting travelers into his 
cottage in the forest outside Strasbourg in order to murder and 
rob them. He forces his wife, Marguerite, to help him carry out 
his murderous schemes by threatening to harm her sons should 
she ever try to escape. After Marguerite covertly alerts 
Raymond to Baptiste’s plans to murder Raymond and the other 
travelers, Raymond successfully outsmarts Baptiste, stabbing 
him to death. 


Marguerite - Marguerite is Baptiste’s wife and Theodore’s 
mother. Although Raymond initially finds Marguerite to be rude 
and unfeeling, he later realizes that her prickly demeanor is 
actually an expression of disgust at her husband’s murderous 
schemes. In fact, Marguerite herself is a victim of Baptiste, who 
keeps her under his control by threatening to harm her sons if 
she ever tries to run away. Marguerite discreetly alerts 
Raymond to Baptiste’s plot to murder and rob Raymond and 
the other travelers, enabling Raymond to murder Baptiste and 
orchestrate his would-be victims’ escape. 


The Baroness - The baroness is Agnes and Lorenzo’s aunt. She 
is grateful to Raymond for rescuing her from Baptiste and his 
gang of bandits—so grateful, in fact, that she falls madly in love 
with him. She turns on Raymond after he humiliates her by 
falling in love with Agnes instead, and she does everything she 
can to thwart the young couple’s plans to marry. 


Mother St. Ursula - Mother St. Ursula is an elderly nun at St. 
Clare who helps Lorenzo learn the truth about what happened 
to Agnes. She exposes the prioress’s murderous schemes to the 
public on the night of the procession for St. Clare. In reaction to 
Mother St. Ursula’s accusations, an angry mob unleashes its 
fury on the prioress and then burns the convent to the ground. 


Leonella - Leonella is Elvira’s sister and Antonia’s aunt. She is 
an older woman who lacks self-awareness and tends to 
overshare, and her character serves as a source of comic relief 
in the novel. Leonella develops feelings for the cavalier Don 
Christoval when she meets him at one of Ambrosio’s sermons 
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in Madrid, failing to grasp his lack of interest in her. She 
eventually marries a young apothecary whom she meets while 
traveling abroad. 


Lucifer - Ambrosio sells his soul to Lucifer—the devil—to avoid 
punishment for the many sins he has committed ever since 
Matilda first seduced him into breaking his vow of celibacy. 
After Ambrosio has damned his soul for all eternity, Lucifer 
reveals a series of shocking and horrific truths: Ambrosio is in 
fact the son of Elvira and the brother of Antonia, meaning that 
Ambrosio has murdered is own mother and has committed 
incest. Lucifer also explains that he sent Matilda—a demon 
disguised as a mortal woman—to Earth to show how easy it is 
for even someone as devout and disciplined as Ambrosio to 
reject their faith and succumb to sin and temptation. 


Virginia - Virginia is a nun at St. Clare and a relative of the 
prioress. She leaves the convent after the angry mob burns it to 
the ground toward the end of the novel. Virginia nurses Agnes 
back to health following her rescue from the convent’s crypt. 
Lorenzo is struck by Virginia’s beauty and by her sweet, 
compassionate nature, and the two later marry. 


The Wandering Jew - The wandering Jew is a mythical 
immortal figure who is said to be doomed to wander the earth 
for all eternity. He appears in the story as a stranger who helps 
Raymond learn the origins of the bleeding nun, a deceased 
ancestor of Raymond’s whose spirit has begun to torment him. 


MINOR CHARACTERS 


The Baron - The baron is Agnes and Lorenzo's uncle. He’s a 
friendly but unworldly man. The baron invites Raymond to stay 
at the castle of Lindenberg as thanks for rescuing the baroness 
from Baptiste and his gang of bandits, and this is how Raymond 
becomes acquainted with Agnes. 


Don Christoval - Don Christoval is Lorenzo's friend. He has a 
cheeky, leering sense of humor and enjoys teasing Lorenzo 
about Antonia. Don Christoval is amused and horrified when 
Leonella misinterprets his polite offer to escort her and 
Antonia home as a romantic overture. 


The Marquis de la Cisternas - The marquis de la Cisternas is 
Elvira's late father-in-law. Following his son’s death, he 
supported Elvira and Antonia financially, though he rejected 
them as family.. Elvira and Antonia return to Spain following his 
death to ask his son to continue paying their pension. 


Flora - Flora is Elvira’s servant. She cares deeply for Antonia 
and watches over her after Elvira’s death, though Ambrosio’s 
scheming thwarts her efforts. 


Jacintha - Jacintha is the landlady who rents an apartment to 
Elvira. An outrageously superstitious woman, she arranges 
Elvira's funeral in an effort to dissuade Elvira’s ghost from 
haunting her house. Jacintha’s precautions are ineffective, 
however, as Elvira’s ghost visits Antonia not long after. 
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Cunegonda - Cunegonda is Agnes’s governess. After she 
overhears Agnes’s plan to escape the castle of Lindenberg and 
elope with Raymond, Raymond imprisons her to prevent her 
from telling the baron and baroness about the elopement. 


Claude - Claude is Raymond's coach driver. He lures Raymond 
to Baptiste’s cottage in the forest outside Strasbourg, where 
Raymond overhears Claude scheming with Baptiste and pieces 
together the plan to rob him and the other travelers. 


Don Ramirez - Don Ramirez is Lorenzo’s friend. He 
accompanies Lorenzo and his troops to Madrid to confront the 
prioress about her crimes against Agnes. 


Father Pablos - Father Pablos is the monk at Ambrosio’s 
monastery who tends to the sick and dying. 


Jacques - Jacques is Baptiste’s son and Marguerite’s stepson. 
He assists Baptiste and the other bandits with their murderous 
schemes. 


Robert - Robert is Baptiste’s son and Marguerite’s stepson. He 
assists Baptiste and the other bandits with their murderous 
schemes. 


O) THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
a color printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 


CATHOLICISM AND HYPOCRISY 


English author Matthew Lewis wrote The Monk in 
the late 1700s, a time when England was pushing 
to adopt a Protestant national identity. The novel 
thus presents an explicitly negative depiction of Catholicism 
that would have been common at the time of its initial 
publication. In particular, Lewis presents a critical perspective 
on Catholicism by highlighting the hypocrisy of church 
authority figures and followers, suggesting that Catholic 
leaders preach a strict moral framework to their followers yet 
fail to live up to those moral themselves. For instance, the monk 
Ambrosio—famed and admired throughout Madrid for his 
compelling sermons and immense piety—spends the entirety of 
the novel committing increasingly depraved sins, such as 
murder, rape, and sorcery, repeatedly and ludicrously justifying 
his horrific behavior with a degree of leniency he would never 
extend to any of his followers. 


The novel further puts forth its anti-Catholicism stance by 
dramatizing situations in which church authorities turn to 
religious doctrine to justify acts of cruel and unusual 
punishment against sinners, as when the prioress sentences 
the young nun Agnes to spend the rest of her life in the crypt of 
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St. Clare, surrounded by the decaying corpses of the convent’s 
deceased nuns and subsisting solely on a diet of water and 
bread—even though the convent earlier decided it would dole 
out more lenient punishments. What’s more, this kind of 
punishment is rather hypocritical, given that the God Catholics 
worship is supposed to be forgiving and merciful. A final 
important way the novel criticizes Catholicism is through 
iconoclasm (the destruction of religious icons), as when 
Ambrosio rips apart the painting of the Madona, in order to 
poke fun at Catholic superstition. 


THE FOLLY OF PRIDE 


Although Ambrosio’s fall from pious monk to 

depraved murderer begins with a relatively benign 

sin (he succumbs to temptation and breaks his 
monastic vow of celibacy), his behavior grows increasingly vile 
as the story unfolds. In an ironic twist, he commits some of his 
more debauched acts in order to preserve his reputation as a 
devout and celebrated monk, suggesting that his worst 
behavior ultimately stems from vanity about his public image. 
For example, he ends up murdering Antonia’s mother, Elvira, 
when she walks in on him about to rape the sleeping Antonia 
and threatens to tell all of Madrid of his crimes. Later, after 
Ambrosio has raped Antonia in the crypt of St. Clare, he 
decides he has no choice but to imprison her there for the rest 
of her days if he wants to prevent his crime from coming to 
ight. And when Antonia tries to run away, he decides he must 
ill her, too. 


Although Ambrosio does experience guilt and moral anguish 
immediately after he commits his various sins, such feelings are 
fleeting and ultimately inconsequential, as they are invariably 
undermined and then replaced by his more powerful desire to 
protect his reputation as a revered religious leader. What’s 
more, one may argue that Ambrosio’s inflated sense of 
confidence in his own piety is what puts him at risk for moral 
corruption in the first place—in a sense, he is so convinced of 
his religious devotion that he lowers his guard against possible 
sources of temptation, making him easy prey for Matilda. In this 
way, the novel positions Ambrosio’s pride as one of the driving 
forces behind his tragic undoing. Lust might be the immediate 
sin that causes Ambrosio to break his vow of celibacy, but his 
pride is what allows him to vindicate his past sins and justify 
future transgressions. 


MORALITY 


At the time of its initial publication in 1796, The 

Monk was met with public outcry for its salacious 

content and scathing condemnation of the Catholic 
Church. Indeed, the novel is rife with blasphemy, graphic (for 
the time) depictions of human sexuality, and other taboo 
subjects, and while many of the story’s “evil” characters are 
punished for their sins (often quite brutally), many of its 
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innocent characters suffer fates that contradict their virtuous 
actions. On the one hand, Ambrosio’s narrative arc is 
appropriately severe. After committing the sins of rape, 
murder, incest, and sorcery, Ambrosio sells his soul to the devil 
and, as aresult, faces amuch more brutal fate: Lucifer drops 
him from a great height onto jagged rocks, where he lies in 
agony for six days as insects suck his blood and eagles peck out 
his eyes. On the other hand, though, Antonia’s fate is just as 
terrible despite her virtue: she is assaulted and raped before 
dying a premature and decidedly undeserved death. Similarly, 
toward the end of the novel, an angry mob descends on the 
convent of St. Clare and kills nuns indiscriminately, even those 
who had no knowledge of the corrupt prioress’s schemes. In its 
failure to extend mercy to morally upright characters like 
Antonia, then, the novel challenges conventional 
understandings of right and wrong, subverting the expectation 
that good acts are rewarded while evil acts are punished. 
Instead, it shows that bad things can and often do happen to 
good people, regardless of their virtue. 


APPEARANCE VS. REALITY 


The Monk features many characters who assume a 

certain identity or personality in order to hide their 

true thoughts or intentions. In addition to creating 
dramatic tension and comedic relief, this discrepancy between 
outer behavior and inner reality further serves to highlight the 
unreliability of appearances as well as the power of perception 
or expectation to distort reality. For instance, Ambrosio’s 
devout persona and religious garb conceal his tormented soul 
and evil sinful urges. When he breaks his vow never to leave the 
monastery, for instance, he hides his facial features underneath 
his cowl (a hood worn by amonk) in order to conceal his facial 
features, a symbolically rich act that speaks to moral hypocrisy 
of religious leaders as much as the unreliability of appearances. 


The novel further demonstrates the unreliability of 
appearances through its use of disguises. The blasphemous 
Matilda, for instance, disguises herself as a young monk in 
raining named Rosario in order to get close to Ambrosio, and, 
ultimately, seduce him. In Chapter III, in which Raymond relates 
to Lorenzo the sequence of events leading up to his first 
meeting Lorenzo's sister Agnes, Raymond takes shelter with a 
woodsman named Baptiste and Baptiste’s wife, Marguerite. 
Although Baptiste initially seems kind while Marguerite comes 
off as hostile and unfeeling, Raymond soon discovers that this is 
all a ruse: in fact, Baptiste is a scheming bandit who lures 
u 
S 


+ 


nsuspecting travelers into his cottage to murder them and 

teal their money. Marguerite, meanwhile, plays a critical role in 
orchestrating Raymond's escape, and it’s she who alerts 
Raymond to Baptiste’s design in the first place. Later in the 
novel, as part of Agnes’s plot to escape the castle of Lindenberg 
to elope with Raymond, she disguises herself as the bleeding 
nun, a spectral figure who roams freely about the castle once 
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every five years. In an ironic twist, Raymond, who had been 
waiting to drive his beloved away from the castle on the night 
of her escape, mistakes the actual bleeding nun for Agnes. In 
emphasizing these discrepancies between outer appearance 
and inner reality, The Monk highlights the unreliability of human 
perception while also cautioning readers against making snap 
judgments that stem from cultural or religious biases. 


HUMAN NATURE 


In The Monk, Ambrosio’s swift fall from grace 
examines the limitations of religious belief to 
suppress base human instinct. Although Ambrosio 
is famous throughout Madrid for his piety and discipline, he is 
still human, and so he struggles to ward off temptation even 
from the start of the novel. In the beginning, his religious 
devotion keeps him in check and allows him to uphold his 
monastic vows. But the ease with which he quickly abandons 
his faith and succumbs to lust, committing increasingly vile sins 
to satisfy his base human urges, suggests that subscribing to a 
certain religious doctrine isn't necessarily the same thing as 
having a true, incorruptible moral compass. 


Indeed, the escalation of Ambrosio’s sinful behavior from 
breaking his vow of celibacy to committing horrific acts of rape 
and murder further underscores the point that Ambrosio’s 
religious devotion hasn't erased his base (and darker than 
average) human instincts—his devotion merely kept him from 
acting on these impulses. Once he chooses to embrace his 
human urges as natural and pleasurable and to condemn his 
former religious devotion as unnatural and oppressive, he 
leaves behind the guilt and shame that formerly kept his 
behavior in check, descending a slippery slope toward moral 
ruin, finally giving himself permission to act on base (and even 
depraved) impulses that were there all along. Ambrosio’s fall 
from grace, then, highlights the ways in which religious doctrine 
and social norms can give people incentives to keep their base 
human instincts in check, even if such moral and social 
constructs are not strong enough to actually rid people of such 
urges altogether. 


£3 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 
Analysis sections of this LitChart. 


COWLS 


In The Monk, cowls (loose hoods or hooded robes 

worn by monks) symbolize the unreliability of 
physical appearance to reflect inner truths. In particular, they 
represent religious hypocrisy. In the novel, two notably 
deceptive characters who wear cowls are Matilda and 
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Ambrosio. Matilda makes her first appearance as a novice monk 
named Rosario, a disguise she puts on to try to get closer to her 
mentor, Ambrosio, whom she eventually admits she is in love 
with (at end of the novel, however, it’s revealed that this is a 
lie—in fact, Matilda was a demon whom Lucifer sent to try to 
tempt Ambrosio). Matilda wraps her cowl around her face to 
conceal her feminine facial features and avert Ambrosio’s 
suspicions. Later, Ambrosio will use the same method to 
conceal his own identity when he breaks his vow to never leave 
the monastery in order to visit Elvira’s apartment in town. 


While Ambrosio’s and Matilda’s cowls hide their identities and 
thus demonstrate how looks can be deceiving in general, there 
is another layer of symbolism in the fact that these two 
characters are using a religious garment to conceal their true 
selves. Matilda, for instance uses her cowl to appear as a gentle 
and devout young monk rather than a sensual young woman 
and, ultimately, a demon). Ambrosio, meanwhile, uses his cowl 
to hide the fact that he is breaking his religious vows, an action 
that goes against the public’s vision of him as the epitome of 
self-discipline and religious devotion. Furthermore, the fact 
that he is using a religious garment to prevent the public from 
learning that he has broken his vows suggests that his virtue is 
only superficial and surface-level: although he appears devout 
to his followers and has no qualms about judging them harshly 
for their sins, in reality, he is just as flawed and subject to baser 
human urges as anyone else. 


The painting of the Madona—the Virgin Mary—that 

hangs in Ambrosio’s cell symbolizes what the novel 
presents as religious doctrine’s limited ability to suppress 
human instinct. It also represents Ambrosio’s hypocrisy. At first, 
Ambrosio turns to the painting of the Virgin Mary that hangs in 
his cell for reassurance as he prays for the strength he needs to 
ward off temptation. Yet even before Matilda has tempted 
Ambrosio into breaking his vows and having sex with her, his 
adoration of the painting isn’t entirely bound in religious 
devotion—indeed, he effusively praises the Madona’s physical 
beauty in a manner that veers uncomfortably toward sexual 
objectification. His objectification of the painting suggests that 
he has never been as pious and innocent as his reputation 
would suggest. This becomes especially prescient when it’s 
revealed that Matilda, having already fallen in love with 
Ambrosio, commissioned the painting to be painted in her 
image and then sent to Rosario in order to subliminally 
encourage his attraction to her. Given the nearly identica 
appearance of the Madona and the mortal woman in whose 
image she was made, it follows that Ambrosio is not just drawn 
to the Madona by religious awe but also by physical, sexual 
attraction—a blasphemous urge that contradicts Ambrosio’s 
public image as the gold standard of piety, innocence, and self- 
discipline. 


f THE MADONA 
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ee QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the 
Penguin edition of The Monk published in 1999. 


Chapter 1 Quotes 


@@ ‘Tis a young creature; said she, ‘who is totally ignorant of 
the world. She has been brought up in an old castle in Murcia, 
with no other society than her mother’s, who, God help her! 
has no more sense, good soul, than is necessary to carry her 
soup to her mouth. [...]’ 


Related Characters: Leonella (speaker), Ambrosio, Antonia, 
Elvira, Lorenzo, Don Christoval 


Related Themes: © © 


Page Number: 15 


Explanation and Analysis 


Leonella speaks this quote when she and Antonia first meet 
Lorenzo and Don Christoval at the Capuchin church in 

adrid. Antonia initially refused to remove her veil out of 
modesty, and so Leonella is explaining to the 
men—somewhat patronizingly—how her niece got to be so 
extremely modest, describing how Antonia’s mother Elvira 
completely cut Antonia off from the outside world. As a 
result, Antonia has grown up to be perfectly good and 
virtuous. But she’s also completely unaware that other 
people do not hold themselves to the same high moral 
standards as she does. 


Leonella’s explanation gestures toward the novel’s broader 
examination of virtue as a competing force against baser 
human instinct. Antonia, Leonella is suggesting, is only so 
modest and virtuous because she “is totally ignorant of the 
world,’ having grown up in an environment that trained her 
to embody abstract religious morals while shielding her 
from the brutal reality of the lived human experience. This 
arrangement has worked for Antonia up to this point, for 
her environment has kept her safe from people less virtuous 
than her who might not have her best interests at heart. But 
Antonia’s ignorance about brutal reality doesn’t make it any 
less real—in fact, it only makes her more vulnerable to 
Ambrosio’s wretched scheming later in the novel, as she 
lacks the knowledge or experience to entertain the notion 
that he might not be as religiously devoted as he pretends 
to be. 
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e@@ |...) Inthe whole course of his life he has never been 

known to transgress a single rule of his order; the smallest 
stain is not to be discovered upon his character; and he is 
reported to be so strict an observer of chastity, that he knows 
not in what consists the difference of man and woman. The 
common people therefore esteem him to be a saint: 


Related Characters: Don Christoval (speaker), Ambrosio, 
Antonia, Lorenzo, Leonella 


Related Themes: @ © © 


Page Number: 19 


Explanation and Analysis 


Lorenzo, Don Christoval, Leonella, and Antonia are among a 
large crowd that has gathered in the Capuchin church in 
Madrid to hear the famed monk Ambrosio deliver a sermon. 
In this quote, Don Christoval tells Antonia and Leonella, 
who have only recently come to Madrid, all about 
Ambrosio’s reputation as a famously devout, disciplined 
monk. Don Christoval portrays Ambrosio’s commitment to 
his vows as unwavering to the extreme, noting that the 
monk has “never been known to transgress a single rule of 
his order’ nor can anyone identify “the smallest stain” on 
“his character.’ Don Christoval even goes so far as to claim 
that Ambrosio “knows not what consists the difference of 
man and woman,’ insinuating that Ambrosio is so committed 
to his vow of celibacy that he not only chooses not to 
engage in sexual behavior himself, but he is also completely 
ignorant of human sexuality in the first place. 


Don Christoval’s description of Ambrosio presents an 
image of religious devotion that is unrealistically—and 
perhaps even suspiciously—without flaws. However pious 
or committed to his vows Ambrosio might be, he is ahuman 
being, and no human being is perfect. Accordingly, readers 
will soon see that Ambrosio, even before his fall from grace, 
struggles with temptation just like anyone else and simply 
chooses to uphold his vows rather than succumb to his 
human urges—at least at first. This shows that the public’s 
vision of Ambrosio as the epitome of virtue doesn’t quite 
capture the reality of Ambrosio’s inner character. Don 
Christoval’s description of Ambrosio thus points to several 
of the novel’s key focuses, namely religious hypocrisy 
(specifically Catholicism), the unreliability of appearances, 
and religion's limited capacity to suppress human instinct. 


@@ |...) Artless yourself, you suspect not others of deceit; and 

viewing the world through the medium of your own truth 
and innocence, you fancy all who surround you to deserve your 
confidence and esteem. What pity, that these gay visions must 
soon be dissipated! What pity, that you must soon discover the 
baseness of mankind, and guard against your fellow-creatures 
as against your foes!’ 


Related Characters: Lorenzo (speaker), Ambrosio, Antonia, 
Elvira 


Related Themes: (2) © © 


Page Number: 22 


Explanation and Analysis 


Lorenzo makes this comment to Antonia upon first meeting 
her at the Capuchin church in Madrid. He observes her 
most notable characteristic—her virtuousness—and 

laments the day she will inevitably lose it. Because she is so 
honest and pure of heart, Lorenzo notes to Antonia, 
addressing her directly, “you suspect not others of deceit; 
and viewing the world through the medium of your own 
truth and innocence, you fancy all who surround you to 
deserve your confidence and esteem.” Put differently, 
Lorenzo is suggesting that Antonia is too virtuous and 
innocence for her own good. Because she’s been brought up 
in such a sheltered and isolated environment, she has no 
nowledge of the evils that exist in the wider world, and that 
leaves her vulnerable to their ill-intentioned schemes. 


Lorenzo's predictions for Antonia’s future also serve as an 
ironic bit of foreshadowing, hinting at the danger Antonia 
will soon face when Ambrosio lays eyes on her and makes it 
his goal to bring about her ruin. With this in mind, Lorenzo's 
assumption that Antonia will “discover the baseness of 
mankind” with enough time to know to “guard against [her] 
fellow-creatures” turns out to be overly optimistic. By the 
time she recognizes that Ambrosio is not her virtuous and 
merciful protector but rather a villain who wishes to destroy 
her, it is too late. 


Chapter 2 Quotes 


@@ {...) Religion cannot boast Ambrosio’s equal! How 
powerful an effect did my discourse produce upon its auditors! 
How they crowded round me! How they loaded me with 
benedictions, and pronounced me the sole uncorrupted pillar 
of the church! What then now is left for me to do? Nothing, but 
to watch as carefully over the conduct of my brethren, as | have 
hitherto watched over my own. [...]’ 
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Related Characters: Ambrosio (speaker), Matilda/Rosario 


Related Themes: @ D © 


Page Number: 39 


Explanation and Analysis 


Ambrosio has just delivered a highly su 


ccessful sermon at 


his church. Back in his cell, he sings his own praises, gushing 


over his immense popularity and his reputation as 


uncorrupted pillar of the church.’ Alrea 
comically—Ambrosio reveals his hypoc 
The public believes he is the epitome o 
religious devotion, yet his exaggerated 


« 


the sole 
dy—and rather 

risy and his duplicity. 
f humility and 
self-praise in this 


passage makes it clear that he is immensely prideful and 


obsessed with fame and reputation. Th 


is scene thus 


establishes the book’s anti-Catholicism bent, suggesting 


that the Church holds its followers to impossibly high 


standards that even Church authorities—the people tasked 
with condemning and punishing sinners—cannot adhere to. 


This passage also foreshadows Ambrosio’s eventual 


from grace. When he claims that there 


incorruptible virtuousness. As readers 


f 


all 
is nothing left to do 


but “watch as carefully over the conduct of my brethren, as | 
have hitherto watched over my own,’ he implicitly suggests 
that he is letting his guard down, so convinced is he of his 


will soon see, 


however, Ambrosio is just as capable of sin and corruption 


as any of his “brethren” What’s more, the exaggerated self- 


confidence his reputation has instilled i 


n him makes him 


perhaps more suspectable to temptation, imbuing in hima 


false sense of security in his virtuousness and self-discipline. 


Indeed, when Matilda attempts to seduce Ambrosio into 


breaking his vow of celibacy, he yields t 
almost immediately. 
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He awoke heated and unrefreshed. During his sleep, his 
inflamed imagination had presented him with none but the 
most voluptuous objects. Matilda stood before him in his 
dreams, and his eyes again dwelt upon her naked breast; she 
repeated her protestations of eternal love, threw her arms 
round his neck, and loaded him with kisses: he returned them; 
he clasped her passionately to his bosom, and - the vision was 
dissolved. Sometimes his dreams presented the image of his 
favourite Madona, and he fancied that he was kneeling before 
her: as he offered up his vows to her, the eyes of the figure 
seemed to beam on him with inexpressible sweetness; he 
pressed his lips to hers, and found them warm: the animated 
form started from the canvas, embraced him affectionately, and 
his senses were unable to support delight so exquisite. Such 
were the scenes on which his thoughts were employed while 
sleeping: his unsatisfied desires placed before him the most 
lustful and provoking images, and he rioted in joys till then 
unknown to him. 


ee 


Related Characters: Ambrosio, Matilda/Rosario 


Related Themes: © (5) 


Related Symbols: O 


Page Number: 61 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage takes place shortly after Ambrosio’s young 
novice Rosario reveals himself to be a young woman named 
atilda and then tries to seduce Ambrosio into having sex 
with her. Ambrosio wards off Matilda’s advances, but he 
finds that the sexual desire she has awoken in him won't go 
away. From that point forward—and until Ambrosio 
ultimately succumbs to temptation and has sex with 
atilda—he is plagued by untoward thoughts and sensuous 
dreams filled with “none but the most voluptuous objects.’ 
This passage features some of the salacious details that 
made The Monk such scandal at the time of its initial 
publication in 1796. 


n addition, it also highlights how weak and unreliable 
Ambrosio’s religious devotion is when forced to compete 
against his baser human instincts. Recall that after revealing 
her female identity to Ambrosio, she also confessed that the 
painting of the Virgin Mary that hangs on the wall in 
Ambrosio’s cell in fact depicts Matilda’s likeness: she'd had it 
commissioned and painted in her image in an effort to 
subliminally encourage Rosario to become attracted to her. 
This horrifying revelation transforms “the image of 
[Ambrosio’s] favourite Madona” from a symbol of his 
religious devotion into yet another source of temptation. 
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e@ Ambrosio was yet to learn, that to an heart unacquainted 
with her, vice is ever most dangerous when lurking behind 
the mask of virtue. 


Related Characters: Ambrosio, Matilda/Rosario , Lucifer 


Related Themes: È © ®© 


Page Number: 75 


Explanation and Analysis 


Ambrosio’s young mentee, Rosario, has recently revealed 
two shocking truths to Ambrosio: “Rosario” is actually a 
beautiful woman named Matilda,’ and she is in love with 
Ambrosio. Although Ambrosio succeeds at warding off 
Matilda’s advances, he is plagued by temptation and 
demands that she leave in three days. Alone, Ambrosio 
anguishes over the passion that Matilda has inspired within 
him. Though initially he worries that he might not be able to 
suppress that passion for much longer, he ultimately 
decides that other pious people, like Saint Anthony, have 
successfully protected themselves against far greater 
temptations. Matilda is amere mortal woman, Ambrosio 
reasons, and it should be well within his capabilities as a 
pious, disciplined monk to resist her attempts to seduce 
him. And besides, Matilda has insisted that what she loves 
most about Ambrosio is his virtue, and therefore she would 
never actually do anything to make him abandon his 
religious devotion. 


This, of course, turns out to be patently untrue. What 
Ambrosio (and the reader) doesn't yet know is that Matilda 
is ademon sent by Lucifer to tempt Ambrosio. Therefore, 
she is far more powerful and wily than Ambrosio gives her 
credit for. But because Matilda appears to be a god-fearing 
and fragile woman on the outside—because she “wears the 
mask of virtue’-Ambrosio fails to entertain the possibility 
that she could be full of “vice,” lying in order manipulate and 
corrupt him. This passage thus points to one of the novel’s 
main themes: the unreliability of appearances. Ambrosio 
naively believes that Matilda isn’t capable of deception or 
trickery because she appears good and virtuous on the 
outside. In fact, her beautiful and virtuous exterior conceals 
her true demonic form, her ill intent, and her skillfulness at 
manipulation and deception. 


Chapter 3 Quotes 


@@ A glance upon Marguerite told her that her hint had not 


been thrown away upon me. How different did she now appear 
to me! What before seemed gloom and sullenness, | now found 
to be disgust at her associates and compassion for my danger. 
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Related Characters: Raymond (speaker), Baptiste, 
Marguerite 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 98 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage comes from Raymond's account of the events 
that led up to his first meeting Agnes, his beloved. At this 
point in Raymond's story, he has just taken shelter ina 
woodsman’s cottage outside Strasbourg. Although initially 
the woodsman, Baptiste, seems friendly while Baptiste’s 
wife, Marguerite, strikes Raymond as hostile and unfriendly, 
Raymond soon learns that Baptiste’s apparent hospitality 
has all been a ruse. After Marguerite discreetly alerts 
Raymond to the presence of blood on the bedsheets in his 
room, Raymond puts it together that Baptiste is in fact a 
bandit who lures unsuspecting travelers into his cottage in 
order murder them and steal their wealth. 


ow, as Marguerite flashes Raymond a discreet look to 
confirm that he has received and understood her secret 
message to him, Raymond considers how wrong his first 
impressions of both Baptiste and Marguerite really were. In 
fact, Baptiste’s apparent friendliness was merely an affect 
he assumed to conceal his murderous schemes. Meanwhile, 

arguerite’s apparent coldness was actually an expression 
of disgust at her associates and compassion for 
Raymond's] danger.’ Raymond’s newfound sympathy and 
gratitude for Marguerite thus reinforces one of the novel’s 
central themes: the unreliability of appearances. A person 
who behaves virtuously around others, the novel argues 
may well be concealing ill intentions. Likewise, Marguerite’s 
cold and hostile demeanor is in fact an expression of her 
inner compassion and empathy. 


« 


Chapter 4 Quotes 


@@ You cannot but be aware, that your parents were 
unfortunate slaves to the grossest superstition: when this 
foible was called into play, their every other sentiment, their 
every other passion, yielded to its irresistible strength. 


Related Characters: Raymond (speaker), Agnes, Lorenzo 


Related Themes: @ © 


Page Number: 116 


Explanation and Analysis 
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This passage comes from Raymond's tale of the events that for comedy, but it also reinforces the book’s broader 

led to his first meeting Agnes. Relating his tale to Lorenzo examination of the danger and power of pride. Just as 
(Agnes’s brother), Raymond explains the circumstances that Ambrosio’s pride causes him to go to great and depraved 
led to Agnes joining the convent of St. Clare, where she lengths to protect his reputation, the baroness’s pride 
currently resides. According to Raymond, Agnes’s mother compels her to punish Raymond in ways that ultimately 
fell gravely ill while pregnant with Agnes. The mother, a cause great harm to Agnes and Raymond. 


Catholic, prayed to God, vowing her unborn child to a life of 
religious service in exchange for her recovery. She did 
recover, and as a result, Agnes was trained for a life at the Chapter 5 Quotes 
convent from birth. Raymond’s description of Lorenzo and 
Agnes’s parents’ religion as “the grossest superstition” adds 
to the book’s negative portrayal of Catholicism, which it 
criticizes as being overly reliant on superstition and led by 
religious authorities who hypocritically fail to live up to the 
impossibly high moral standards they expect their 
congregants to adhere to. In reducing Agnes and Lorenzo's 


@@ ‘| tremble for your sister’ said she; ‘| have heard many 
traits of the domina of St Clare’s character from a friend who 
was educated in the same convent with her: she reported her 
to be haughty, inflexible, superstitious, and revengeful. [...] 
Though naturally violent and severe, when her interests 
require it, she well knows how to assume an appearance of 


eee 7 a ois benignity. [...]’ 
parents’ religious devotion to mere “superstition, Raymond 
reinforces the main grounds on which the book builds its 
argument against Catholicism. Related Characters: Elvira (speaker), Agnes, Lorenzo, The 
Prioress 
e@ Jake care of yourself; she continued; ‘my love is become Be teatime: © © Q 
hatred, and my wounded pride shall not be unatoned. Go Page Number: 189 


where you will, my vengeance shall follow you!’ 
Explanation and Analysis 


Related Characters: The Baroness (speaker), Ambrosio, Lorenzo visits Elvira's apartment in town after receiving the 
Raymond, Agnes address from Elvira's sister Leonella in a letter she wrote 
him. Though Elvira isn’t happy to see Lorenzo (it’s clear to 
Related Themes: @) Elvira that Antonia and Lorenzo have feelings for each 
other, and she’s worried that naive, young Antonia might get 
Page Number: 127 hurt as a result), she chats with him anyway and finds him 
pleasant company. This passage is how Elvira responds to 
Explanation and Analysis Lorenzo's ongoing struggle to get in touch with his sister 
n Chapter IV, Raymond continues his tale of the events that Agnes, who is living at the local convent of St. Clare. Elvira is 
ed to his first meeting Agnes. At this point in the story, concerned for Agnes because of what she knows about the 
Raymond has just been banished from the castle of prioress (“the domina”), Agnes’s superior at the convent. 
Lindenberg, where he was staying with Agnes and her aunt She has heard from her friend’s firsthand account that the 
and uncle (the baron and baroness). The baroness prioress is a duplicitous and morally suspect character who 
demanded that Raymond leave after he unwittingly is able to “assume an appearance of benignity” when it suits 
humiliated her by not reciprocating her romantic feelings her interests despite being “haughty, inflexible, 
toward him. The baroness’s humiliation turned into full-on superstitious, and revengeful’” on the inside. In other words, 
fury after she discovered that Raymond had feelings for her Elvira is saying that the prioress is an immoral and cruel 
niece instead of her. She expresses her feelings to Raymond woman who merely pretends to be warm and pious when it 
in this passage, exclaiming, “my love is become hatred, and helps her get what she wants. 
my wounded pride shall not be unatoned. Indeed, the Elvira’s description of the prioress reinforces the book’s 
baroness makes good on her threat, sending Agnes away to anti-Catholicism perspective. The prioress’s duplicitous 
the convent of St. Clare and lying about Raymond's character demonstrates the hypocrisy which the book 
intentions for Agnes in order to turn the young woman considers to be characteristic of the Catholic church. While 
against her beloved following Agnes and Raymond's the prioress makes a show of being kind and merciful, she is 
botched attempt to elope together. in fact “violent and severe.” Likewise, the Catholic Church as 
On the one hand, the baroness’s overblown fury is played a whole professes to uphold the teachings of Jesus, which 
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emphasize love and forgiveness. In practice, however, the 
Church struggles to uphold the tenets it preaches and often 
fails to extend much mercy to sinners. And just as Elvira 
fears, this turns out to be exactly what happens to Agnes, 
whom the prioress punishes most brutally for breaking her 
vow of celibacy. 


Chapter 6 Quotes 


@@ The burst of transport was passed. Ambrosio’s lust was 
satisfied. Pleasure fled, and Shame usurped her seat in his 
bosom. Confused and terrified at his weakness, he drew 
himself from Matilda’s arms: his perjury presented itself before 
him: he reflected on the scene which had just been acted, and 
trembled at the consequences of a discovery: he looked 
forward with horror: his heart was despondent, and became 
the abode of satiety and disgust: he avoided the eyes of his 
partner in frailty. A melancholy silence prevailed, during which 
both seemed busied with disagreeable reflections. 


Related Characters: Ambrosio, Matilda/Rosario 


Related Themes: G D ®© 


Page Number: 193 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage describes Ambrosio’s reaction to his and 
Matilda’s sexual encounter after the “burst of transport 
[has] passed” and he has regained his senses. No longer 
swept away in the passion of the moment, Ambrosio reacts 
with horror as he realizes the consequences of his actions: 
he has committed an act of “perjury” and broken his vow of 
celibacy. Ambrosio’s reputation for being pure of heart and 
devout is so great it has given him an inflated sense of pride. 
He begins to believe that he really is so devout that he’s 
beyond reproach, and as a result, he lets his guard down and 
allows himself to succumb to temptation. In the moment of 
clarity he experiences now, though, he realizes his error and 
struggles to come to terms with what it says about his 
virtuousness. Before, he seemed to consider himself above 
other mortals, able to ward off temptations that ordinary 
mortals would succumb to at the drop of a hat. Now, he sees 
that he is no different from any other human: no matter 
how devoted to God his religious morals he might be, his 
thoughts and behaviors are still subject to the natural 
whims of his human instincts. 
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e@@ Ambrosio again raged with desire: the die was thrown: his 
vows were already broken: he had already committed the 
crime, and why should he refrain from enjoying its reward? 


Related Characters: Ambrosio, Matilda/Rosario 


Related Themes: Q D &) © © 


Page Number: 194 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote describes Ambrosio’s response to one of 
Matilda’s subsequent attempts to seduce him. The two have 
already had sex—meaning Ambrosio has “already 
committed the crime’ of breaking his vow of celibacy. So, he 
wonders here, “why should he refrain from enjoying its 
reward?’—in other words, if he has already tarnished his 
reputation for purity and piousness, is there really any harm 
in sinning some more? Ambrosio’s reasoning in this passage 
betrays the superficiality of his religious devotion. If 
Ambrosio were truly concerned about his religious devotion 
and his standing in God's eyes, he would atone for his sin of 
breaking his vows and make a point to be good and pious 
moving forward. 


However, this is not the logic that Ambrosio demonstrates 
in this passage. Instead, he seems to have decided that he is 
free to sin until he is caught—not by God (who would 
already know about Ambrosio’s sinning, according to his 
religious beliefs), but by the public. The reckless attitude 
that Ambrosio exhibits here suggests that he cares more 
about maintaining his reputation for piousness than his 
actual piousness in God's eyes. And this, in turn, calls into 
question the legitimacy of Ambrosio’s religious devotion in 
the first place: was his initial adherence to his vow of 
celibacy a reflection of his religiosity, or was it merely 
something he upheld in order to maintain his respectable 
reputation? 


e@@ But what he wanted in purity of heart, he supplied by 

exterior sanctity. The better to cloak his transgression, he 
redoubled his pretensions to the semblance of virtue, and he 
never appeared more devoted to heaven than since he had 
broken through his engagements. Thus did he unconsciously 
add hypocrisy to perjury and incontinence: he had fallen into 
the latter errors from yielding to seduction almost irresistible: 
but he was now guilty of a voluntary fault, by endeavoring to 
conceal those into which another had betrayed him. 


Related Characters: Ambrosio, Matilda/Rosario 
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Related Themes: G) D © Q © 


Page Number: 196 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage describes Ambrosio’s response to his recent 
sexual encounter with Matilda—an act of transgression that 
required him to break his vow of celibacy. In an effort to 
hide his sin from the world and protect his reputation, 
Ambrosio heightens his “exterior sanctity,’ meaning he acts 
more pious than usual in order to cast doubt on any 
suspicions that he has broken his vows. While acting pious 
might protect his reputation, it does nothing to restore the 
“purity of heart” Ambrosio lost when he broke his vow of 
celibacy. 


The narration, building on its critique of Catholicism, 
suggests that Ambrosio’s act of engaging in sexual activity 
wasn't itself inherently bad—the novel embraces a 
Protestant view that was typical at the time which criticized 
Catholicism’s requirement for priests and monks to abstain 
from sex, arguing that this requirement went against human 
nature. However, while the narration is sympathetic toward 
Ambrosio’s act of sexual deviance, it does condemn him for 
the way he chose to respond to that act, hypocritically 
acting as though he is holy beyond reproach (and 
presumably continuing to judge others who had the 
misfortune of being caught in the act of sinning) while hiding 
his sins from the world. In short, Ambrosio’s fall from grace 
doesn't begin when he breaks his vow of celibacy—it begins 
with the hypocritical and morally dubious behavior he 
begins to exhibit in an effort to conceal that initial act. 


@@ Still, however, their illicit commerce continued; but it was 
clear that he was led to her arms, not by love, but the 
cravings of brutal appetite. 


Related Characters: Ambrosio, Matilda/Rosario 


Related Themes: @ D (P) © 


Page Number: 203 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage describes Ambrosio’s actions after he has 
broken his vow of celibacy in order to have sex with Matilda. 
Although at first Ambrosio struggles with feelings of shame, 
guilt, and remorse following his and Matilda’s initial sexual 
encounter, he continues to have subsequent sexual 
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relations with Matilda, breaking his vow of celibacy again 
and again even as his primal lust for and emotional 
attraction to Matilda wanes. In time, he finds that it is not 
“love” that draws him to Matilda—rather, it is “the cravings 
of brutal appetite.” That Ambrosio continues to be “led to 
[Matilda’s] arms” despite his total lack of emotional 
connection to her, and despite the dire consequences his 
actions will have for his soul according to the tenets of his 
Catholic faith, underscores the power of natural human 
instinct to override constructed social norms and abstract 
moral frameworks. Though he might feel obligated (at least 
at first) to suppress his lustful urges in order to adhere to 
the morals that have been hammered into his head since he 
first arrived at the monastery as a young child, his natural 
instinct for sexual gratification ultimately proves to be a 
more powerful and persuasive force. 


@@ Instead of universal benevolence, he adopted a selfish 
partiality for his own particular establishment: he was 
taught to consider compassion for the errors of others as a 
crime of the blackest dye: the noble frankness of his temper 
was exchanged for servile humility; and in order to break his 
natural spirit, the monks terrified his young mind, by placing 
before him all the horrors which superstition could furnish 
them: they painted to him the torments of the damned in 
colours the most dark, terrible and fantastic, and threatened 
him at the slightest fault with eternal perdition. No wonder that 
his imagination constantly dwelling upon these fearful objects 
should have rendered his character timid and apprehensive. 


Related Characters: Ambrosio 


Related Themes: @ D © © 


Page Number: 204 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quotation describes Ambrosio’s background in order to 
explain how he came to be the man he is today. Abandoned 
at the monastery when he was just a young child, he was 
taken in by the monks and trained in for religious service 
from an early age. As such, he internalized their particular 
religious teachings so fully that by the time he reaches 
adulthood, they have become almost second nature to him. 
This passage describes some of these teachings, implicitly 
comparing them to a different (presumably Protestant) 
perspective on Christianity in order to emphasize some of 
the book’s biggest issues with Catholicism. Notably, the 
Christianity that Ambrosio was brought up with considers 
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the act of showing mercy to sinners to be “a crime of the 
blackest dye” This contradicts the teachings of Christ, who 
willfully died by crucifixion (according to the Bible) so that 
his followers’ sins could be forgiven. 


This passage also reveals that Ambrosio didn't naturally or 
willingly accept the monks’ interpretation of 
Christianity—they used fear to coerce him into following 
their beliefs, frightening the impressionable young child 
with horrific descriptions of the anguish and suffering that 
would await him in hell, should he choose to commit the 
horrific “sin” of not subscribing to their worldview. This 
passage thus not only builds on the book’s critique of 
Catholicism, but it also points to the unnatural 
characteristic of abstract moral frameworks, arguing that 
people aren't born with religious beliefs: they must be 
taught them. 


@@ Again he paced his chamber hastily. Then stopping, his eye 

fell upon the picture of his once-admired Madona. He tore 
it with indignation from the wall: he threw it upon the ground, 
and spurred it from him with his foot. 


‘The prostitute!’ 


Related Characters: Ambrosio (speaker), Matilda/Rosario 


Related Themes: @ © 
Related Symbols: O 


Page Number: 210 


Explanation and Analysis 


This scene takes place after Ambrosio has broken his vow of 
celibacy to have sex with Matilda. Ashamed of his behavior, 
he paces his cell in frustration. When he catches sight of the 
painting of “his once-admired Madona” hanging from his cell 
wall, his anger spikes. He rips the painting from the wall and 
furiously declares the Virgin Mary a “prostitute” Notably, 
Ambrosio’s act of tearing and stomping on the image of the 
Virgin Mary is act of iconoclasm—that is, the destruction of 
areligious image. This scene thus contributes to the novel’s 
broader attack on Catholicism. Ambrosio, of course, isn’t 
explicitly referring to the Virgin Mary herself—he’s referring 
to Matilda, who he recently learned had the portrait painted 
in her likeness. But the fact that Matilda depicts the Virgin 
Mary in the portrait imbues Ambrosio’s remark with 
ambiguity, leaving it possible to interpret his insult as 
directed toward either Matilda or the Virgin Mary. In the 
latter interpretation, Ambrosio’s insult would be considered 
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blasphemous, reflecting his weak moral compass and his 
faltering religious devotion. 


Chapter 8 Quotes 


@@ He reflected on the enormity of the crime, the 
consequences of a discovery, and the probability, after what 
had passed, of Elvira’s suspecting him to be her daughter’s 
ravisher. On the other hand it was suggested, that she could do 
more than suspect; that no proofs of his guilt could be 
produced; that it would seem impossible for the rape to have 
been committed without Antonia’s knowing when, where, or by 


whom; and finally, he believed that his fame was too firmly 


established to be shaken by the unsupported accusations of 
two unknown women. The latter argument was perfectly false. 
He knew not how uncertain is the air of popular appease, and 
that amoment suffices to make him to-day the detestation of 
the world, who yesterday was its idol. The result of the monk’s 


deliberations was, that he should proceed in his enterprise. 


Related Characters: Ambrosio, Antonia, Elvira 


Related Themes: Q) D © © © 


Page Number: 259 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote describes Ambrosio’s inner thoughts as he 
debates whether or not to carry out his depraved scheme 
to rape Antonia. Notably, the moral implications of 
committing such a vile act don't factor into Ambrosio’s 
thought process: his concerns are limited to the likelihood 
of his being caught for committing the rape: though he does 
consider, briefly, “the enormity of the crime,’ he only does so 
to weigh “the consequence of the discovery, and the 
probability [...] of Elvira’s suspecting him to be her 
daughter’s ravisher” against the pleasure he stands to gain 
from committing the act. He does not consider how 
committing such an act will weigh on his conscience, affect 
his soul’s standing before God, or the wellbeing of 
Antonia—the real victim of his actions. 


Ultimately, after reasoning—misguidedly, it will turn 
out—that his reputation for piousness will hold more water 
in the public’s mind than “the unsupported accusations of 
two unknown women, Ambrosio decides that the pleasure 
he will gain from assaulting Antonia is well worth the 
minimal risk that committing the crime poses to his 
reputation. As aresult, he decides to “proceed in his 
enterprise.’ Ambrosio’s thought process underscores the 
superficiality of his religious conviction, showing how his 
piousness is rooted less in a genuine moral compass and 
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more in a prideful desire to appear as though he is devout, Related Characters: Ambrosio, Antonia, Elvira, Matilda/ 
disciplined, and morally upright. Rosario 
Related Themes: @ © © 
Chapter 9 Quotes 
, ; Page Number: 293 
@@ Ambrosio shuddered at himself when he reflected on his 
rapid advances in iniquity. The enormous crime which he had Explanation and Analysis 
just committed, filled him with real horror. The murdered Elvira Antonia’s mother, Elvira, has just died (because Ambrosio 
was continually before his Eyes, and his gu It was already illed her after she caught him trying to rape the sleeping 
punished by the agonies of his conscience. Time, however, Antonia). Ambrosio, determined to go through with his 
considerably weakened these impressions: one day passed depraved desire to bring about Antonia’s ruin, returns to 
away; another followed it, and still not the least suspicion was Elvira’s apartment under the guise of comforting Antonia as 
thrown upon him. Impunity reconciled him to his guilt. He she grieves her mother’s death. When Antonia mentions 
began to resume his spirits; and as his fears of detection died Elvira by name, Ambrosio (“the abbot’) “shudder{s],” which 
away, he paid less attention to the reproaches of remorse. Antonia innocently interprets as “his emotion to pity and 
concern for her” in her moment of great anguish. In fact, 
Related Characters: Ambrosio, Antonia, Elvira Ambrosio’s shudder is an expression of the guilt and anxiety 
he feels over his murder of Elvira—Ambrosio’s depraved 
Related Themes: @ D © Q © actions have escalated since he first broke his vow of 
celibacy in order to have sex with Matilda, but his murder of 


Page Number: 264 Elvira marks a new level of depravity for the once 


; ; celebrated monk. 
Explanation and Analysis 
This passage highlights Ambrosio’s lingering guilt over his 


recent sins, which casts his character in an even more 
negative light since it makes clear that Ambrosio knows his 
behavior is morally reprehensible and yet continues to 
behave that way anyway: not only is Ambrosio a sinner, but 
he is also a hypocrite. In addition, Antonia’s innocent 


This quote represents Ambrosio’s inner anguish following 
his murder of Elvira—he impulsively suffocated her after 
she interrupted his attempted rape of Antonia and 
threatened to inform the public of his sins. At first, 
Ambrosio appears to show remorse for his vile act: he is 


aware that he has just committed an “enormous crime,’ and ie ; apie : 
Pah es : ; z misinterpretation of Ambrosio’s guilty shudder reinforces 
the realization “fill[s] him with real horror” But whatever i heat 
the book’s focus on the unreliability of appearances. 


guilt Ambrosio feels at the outset is short lived. As days pass PE ascumes that Ambrosioshudlders outet piavand 


ane pet W R an uae Ale: Fits uals compassion for her, and she has every reason to think this: 
considerably weakened, and he starts to ignore “the : : ; 
Ambrosio presents himself as a pious monk of great 


reproaches or remorse, meaning his guilty conscience Ae : ‘ te , 
religious devotion, and it would be highly illogical to believe 
begins to fade and he no longer feels bad about the horrible B Ey MO 
that such a man could be capable of murder. 


crime he has committed. 


The ease with which Ambrosio forgives himself for 
committing actual murder reinforces the flakiness and 
superficiality of his moral compass. Ambrosio’s guilt would 
not diminish over time if he were truly as piousness as the 
public believes him to be, as he would know that God will 
judge him for his sin even if the public remains unaware of it. 
But Ambrosio fails to consider God’s judgment at all, caring 
only about his reputation around Madrid and the 
consequences he will face on Earth should anyone discover 
his crime. 


@@ She paused. The abbot shuddered when she mentioned 
Elvira. Antonia imputed his emotion to pity and concern 
for her. 
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Chapter 10 Quotes 


@@ His good sense had pointed out to him the artifices of the 
monks, the gross absurdity of their miracles, wonders, and 
suppositious reliques. He blushed to see his countrymen the 
dupes of deceptions so ridiculous, and only wished for an 
opportunity to free them from their monkish fetters. That 
opportunity, so long desired in vain, was at length presented to 
him. He resolved not to let it slip, but to set before the people, 
in glaring colours, how enormous were the abuses but too 
frequently practiced in monasteries, and how unjustly public 
esteem was bestowed indiscriminately upon all who wore a 
religious habit. He longed for the moment destined to unmask 
the hypocrites, and convince his countrymen, that a sanctified 
exterior does not always hide a virtuous heart. 


Related Characters: Ambrosio, Agnes, Lorenzo, The 
Prioress, Theodore, Mother St. Ursula 


Related Themes: @ (e) © © 


Page Number: 297-298 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote represents Lorenzo’s thoughts as he and his 
troops arrive at the convent of St. Clare on the festival day 
of the convent’s patron saint. Earlier, one of the convent’s 
nuns, Mother St. Ursula, informed Lorenzo (via Theodore) 
that she would publicly renounce the prioress for her cruel, 
murderous schemes—specifically her apparent 
imprisonment and murder of Lorenzo's sister, Agnes. 

other St. Ursula asked that the men come with troops at 
the ready to deal with the chaos that was sure to ensue. As 
Lorenzo waits for Mother St. Ursula to renounce the 
prioress, he considers how hypocrisy and corruption are 
embedded within the wider Catholic Church—the prioress’s 
schemes, in other words, are merely a symptom of a much 
arger, systemic issue. 


Lorenzo cites “the artifices of the monks,’ in particular, 
noting the gross absurdity of their miracles, wonders, and 
suppositious reliques” The reader will immediately 
recognize Ambrosio as a character who is guilty of these 
“artifices? his outward displays of religious devotion 
contrasting sharply with the sinister acts he commits in 
secret. Lorenzo, of course, is yet unaware of all the sins 
Ambrosio has committed since his fall from grace, and this 
injects some irony into his description of “his countrymen” 
as “dupes of deception.’ In addition to building tension, then, 
Lorenzo's ignorance of just how deep the Church's 
hypocrisy and deception runs adds to the book’s broader 
critique of Catholicism. His concluding thoughts—which 
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express his determination “unmask the hypocrites” in order 
to show everyone “that a sanctified exterior does not always 
hide a virtuous heart’—further critique Catholicism, and 
they also add to the book’s examination of the unreliability 
of appearances in general. 


@@ Virginia requested that the unknown might be given to her 

in charge, and promised to let Lorenzo know, whenever 
she was sufficiently recovered to accept his visits. In truth, she 
made this promise more from consideration for herself, than 
for either Lorenzo or the captive. She had witnessed his 
politeness, gentleness, and intrepidity with sensible emot 
She wished earnestly to preserve his acquaintance; and in 
addition to the sentiments of pity which the prisoner excited, 
she hoped that her attention to this unfortunate would raise 
her a degree in the esteem of Lorenzo. 


on. 


Related Characters: Raymond, Agnes, Lorenzo, The 
Prioress, Virginia 


Related Themes: Q) © © 


Page Number: 321 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage describes the aftermath of Agnes’s rescue 
from the crypt of St. Clare, where she has been imprisoned 
ever since the prioress found out about her love affair with 
Raymond. After Lorenzo and his troops find Agnes (though 
she is so disheveled and malnourished that they don’t yet 
recognize her), Virginia, one of the nuns at St. Clare, 
volunteers to nurse the rescued prisoner back to health. 


On the surface, Virginia’s offer to help seems to reflect her 
inner compassion and selflessness. And though Virginia's 
actions might stem from genuine compassion in part, her 
primary reason for wanting to help Agnes is self-serving: 
she wants Lorenzo to see her as compassionate and 
virtuous and, hopefully, for him to develop romantic feelings 
toward her—‘to raise her a degree in the esteem of 
Lorenzo.” The dissonance between the impression Virginia's 
actions make on outsiders and the hidden motives that fuel 
her actions reinforces the novel’s broader examination of 
the unreliability of appearances. Virginia's actions might 
appear virtuous to others, but they are motivated (at least 
in part) by hidden, self-serving intentions. 
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Chapter 11 Quotes 


@@ ‘What? That you may denounce me to the world? that you 


may proclaim me a hypocrite, a ravisher, a betrayer, a monster 
of cruelty, lust, and ingratitude? No, no, no! | know well the 
whole weight of my offences; well, that your complaints would 
be too just, and my crimes too notorious! You shall not from 
hence to tell Madrid that | am a villain; that my conscience is 
loaded with sins, which make me despair of Heaven's pardon. 
Wretched girl, you must stay here with me! [...]’ 


Related Characters: Ambrosio (speaker), Antonia 


Related Themes: @ D p) Q © 


Page Number: 330 


Explanation and Analysis 


Ambrosio has taken Antonia prisoner in the crypt of St. 
Clare after faking her death. There, he rapes her. When she 
begs for him to let her go, he responds with the above 
quotation. Ambrosio tells Antonia that he cannot let her go 
since she would surely “denounce [him] to the world” and 
tell everyone that he is “a hypocrite, a ravisher, a betrayer, 
and monster of cruelty, lust, and ingratitude’—all of which 
are demonstrably true by this point in the story. Ambrosio’s 
reasoning thus shows that not only is he a sinner: he’s an 
unrepentant sinner. His words make clear that his biggest 
concern is the public disgrace and punishment he'll be met 
with on Earth, should his crimes come to light—he is only 
peripherally (if at all) concerned about the implications his 
sins have for his soul. The passage thus not only 
underscores the cruelty of which Ambrosio is capable, but it 
also emphasizes how superficial and self-serving his so- 
called religious devotion has become since he first broke his 
vows. Indeed, it even calls into question if perhaps his 
piousness has been merely for show all along. 


@@ Should he release her, he could not depend upon her 

silence. His offence was too flagrant to permit his hoping 
for her forgiveness. Besides, her re-appearing would excite 
universal curiosity, and the violence of her affliction would 
prevent her from concealing its cause. He determined, 
therefore, that Antonia should remain a prisoner in the 
dungeon. 


Related Characters: Ambrosio, Antonia 


Related Themes: G) D @ © © 


Page Number: 330 
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Explanation and Analysis 


This quote represents Ambrosio’s 
considers what to do about Antoni 
keeping prisoner in the crypt of St. 
death in order to take advantage o 


can only think about himself and w 


anyone's suspicions. After Ambrosi 
Antonia, she begs him to let her go. 
any pity for the young woman he has just defiled. Instead, he 
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inner thoughts as he 


a, whom he is currently 
Clare after faking her 

f her without alerting 

o forces himself on 
Ambrosio shows little if 
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Ambrosio’s depraved an 
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intense remorse in this 


passage, it’s not over the things that ought to bother a truly 


pious, moral person. He 
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Chapter 12 Quotes 


@@ | have him then in my power! This model of piety! this 


being without reproach! t 
virtues on a level with tho 


his mortal who placed his puny 
se of angels. He is mine! irrevocably, 


eternally mine! Companions of my sufferings! denizens of hell! 
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This quote is Lucifer’s reaction to Ambrosio’s choice to sell Related Characters: Lucifer (speaker), Ambrosio 

his soul to the devil (Lucifer) to avoid being burned at the 

stake. Lucifer explains in this chapter that he has been Related Themes: @ © Q © 

responsible for Ambrosio’s fall from grace from the very 

beginning: Matilda, Lucifer reveals, was in fact a demon sent Page Number: 376 

to Earth to tempt Ambrosio into breaking his vows. Lucifer Explanation and Analysis 

goes on to brag about his impressive achievement of 

overpowering a so-called “model of piety” a devout monk This quotation comes from the final pages of the novel. 


After the Inquisition sentences Ambrosio to be burned at 
the stake as punishment for his many sins, Ambrosio sells 
his soul to the devil (Lucifer) to avoid a painful death. He 
soon realizes that he has doomed himself to an even worse 


BILE as slater > otal A ARO Snows, neither f fate, however, and pleads for God to have mercy on him. 
Ambrosio’s reputation for piety nor his sense of pride in his 


own moral righteousness was evidence of his actual 
virtuousness. Indeed, as Ambrosio’s choice to sell his soul to 
the devil—and the depraved sins he committed leading up to 
that climactic moment—makes clear, Ambrosio was never 
the pious person he pretended to be. Rather, he was just 
as—if not more—suspectable to temptation than any mortal. 
Lucifer’s self-praise in this quote thus emphasizes several of 
the book’s central themes, including anti-Catholicism, the 
folly of pride, and the unreliability of appearances. 


whose followers considered him to be “without reproach,’ 
and who believed his own religious devotion was so great 
that it was “on a level with those of angels.” 


Lucifer responds with the above quote, suggesting that 
Ambrosio is “feign[ing] penitence” (faking remorse) 

now —just as he has done since his downward spiral toward 
moral ruin began. Ambrosio’s desperate plea for God’s 
forgiveness, Lucifer argues, is just another example of 
Ambrosio’s pattern of “act[ing] an hypocrite’s part,’ 
pretending to be pious and disciplined as he continues to sin 
and harbor immoral thoughts in secret. Lucifer’s accusation 
thus emphasizes one of the book’s central critiques of 
Catholicism, which argues that Catholic religious 
authorities punish their followers for failing to live up to 
impossibly high moral standards, all the while failing to live 
up to those high moral standards themselves. 


e@ What? he cried, darting at him a look of fury: ‘Dare you 

still implore the Eternal’s mercy? Would you feign 
penitence, and again act an hypocrite’s part? Villain, resign your 
hopes of pardon. Thus | secure my prey!’ 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


CHAPTER 1 


A massive crowd gathers at the Capuchin church in Madrid (“a 
city where superstition reigns”) to hear the preacher speak. 
People are there for all manner of reasons: some are true 
believers, but most are there for the entertainment. 


An older woman (Leonella) loudly exclaims about the heat in 
the crowded church, and two cavaliers take notice. One of the 
cavaliers, Lorenzo, looks in the woman's direction and sees a 
young, veiled woman (Antonia) accompanying her. The young 
lady is slight and dressed all in white. Lorenzo tries to engage 
her in conversation, but she demurs. She also refuses to 
remove her veil, despite Lorenzo's protests. Eventually the 
older woman convinces her, and the young woman removes her 
veil to reveal a beautiful pale face and long, fair hair. She looks 
to be about 15 years old. The older woman—the veiled 
woman's aunt—explains that the young lady has had a sheltered 
upbringing in an old castle in Murcia. The lady’s mother, Elvira, 
has been her only companion. 


Leonella explains Elvira’s backstory: a young nobleman fell in 
love with and married her. The marriage was kept secret for 
three years. When the nobleman’s father, the old marquis, 
found out, he was furious and resolved to bring Elvira 
home—only to discover that the couple had fled to the Indies. 
To make matters worse, the nobleman’s father took away 
Elvira's little boy, whom Elvira had had to leave behind when 
she and her husband fled. Elvira and her husband heard that 
the little boy had died only a few months later. 
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The Order of Friars Minor Capuchin is a religious order within the 
Catholic Church. The narration’s patronizing description of 
Madrid—a city in the predominantly Catholic country of Spain—as 
ʻa city where superstition reigns” introduces the novel's critique of 
Catholicism. 


A cavalier is a knight or soldier. Antonia’s white clothing and veil 
symbolize her virtue. In a novel full of characters whose external 
appearances contradict or conceal their inner characters, Antonia 
stands out as a woman whose outwardly virtuous appearance 
accurately reflects her inner morality. The fact of Antonia’s 
sheltered upbringing, though, calls the nature of Antonia’s goodness 
into question: does she behave virtuously because she is an 
inherently good person, or is she only virtuous because that's how 
she’s been taught to act? 


© O © 


Elvira’s complicated backstory offers some insight into her choice to 
raise Antonia in such a sheltered environment: perhaps, having 
experienced firsthand the suffering and misery that can result from 
acting on one’s passions and desires, she wanted to ensure that 
Antonia was never tempted to act on such urges herself. The detail 
of Elvira's abandoned little boy, meanwhile, builds tension: Elvira 
and her husband were told that the boy died, but they never 
confirmed the death themselves, leaving the boy’s true fate 
inconclusive. 
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Thirteen years go by, Leonella explains, and then Elvira’s 
husband dies. Elvira returns to Spain with nowhere to go and 
no money to her name. Antonia—Elvira and her husband's 
second child, whom they had while they were in the Indies—is 
only an infant at this time. The old marquis, who later 
remarries, refuses to see his daughter-in-law or his 
granddaughter, but he agrees to put them up at an old castle in 
Murcia if she promises never to contact him again. Elvira 
accepts this arrangement, and she and Antonia have lived there 
until last month, when, following the old marquis’s death, his 
estate has refused to continue paying Elvira her pension. Now 
she has come to Madrid to petition the old marquis’s surviving 
son (Raymond) to renew the pension. 


Lorenzo and his companion, Don Christoval, express their 
sympathies. Then Lorenzo asks Leonella what the old marquis’s 
name is. Leonella tells him it’s marquis de la Cisternas. Lorenzo, 
as it happens, knows the living marquis (Raymond) well, and he 
agrees to put in a good word on Antonia’s behalf. Antonia looks 
up at Lorenzo and thanks him silently with a shy, sweet smile. 


Leonella, addressing Don Christoval, asks why such a large 
crowd is assembled in the church today. Don Christoval 
explains that the abbot of the monastery, Ambrosio, delivers a 
sermon every Thursday. He’s immensely popular, though he’s 
only held the position of abbot for three weeks now. Everyone 
loves him: men give him gifts, and women will accept only him 
as their confessor. He’s known as “The Man of Holiness” 
around the city. Don Christoval explains that the Capuchins 
found the infant Ambrosio left at the abbey door. They were 
never able to identify his parents, and he has remained at the 
monastery ever since—in fact, until three weeks ago, he had 
never ventured beyond the abbey’s walls. 


Don Christoval explains that Ambrosio’s preaching is 
“profound” and persuasive. People call him a saint. Antonia 
asks, “Does that make a saint?” Because, if so, then she is one, 
too. Leonella scolds her for asking such a foolish question. Just 
then, the crowd in the church begins to murmur, indicating the 
arrival of Ambrosio. Ambrosio has dark, “sparkling” eyes and is 
very handsome, and Antonia feels butterflies in her stomach 
when she looks at him. His presence captivates even Lorenzo, 
who forgets all about Antonia sitting beside him. Everyone 
eels terrified when Ambrosio speaks about the horrors of hell 
that await sinners, then they feel reassured and happy as he 
speaks of the glory of heaven, which awaits those “of an 
unsullied conscience’ 


sh 
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Elvira's destitute, forlorn status following the death of her husband 
reinforces the dangers of acting on one’s passions, and it further 
explains her choice to raise Antonia in a sheltered environment, 
away from possible sources of temptation or moral corruption. 
Leonella’s story also establishes one of the main sources of conflict 
in the novel: Elvira’s quest to restore her standing with her in-laws in 
order to guarantee her and Antonia’s financial security. 


© © 


Antonia’s shy smile at Lorenzo suggests that Elvira's efforts to raise 
her daughter in a sheltered and virtuous environment haven't 
extinguished Antonia's natural, human urge to feel love and 
connection. 


Ambrosio’s mysterious past builds intrigue: who were his parents, 
and why did they abandon him at the abbey? Notably, Ambrosio 
and Antonia have lived different but parallel existences: both 
characters were raised in sheltered environments and have grown 
up to be highly virtuous as a result. This leaves readers to wonder 
whether Ambrosio, like Antonia, would be so virtuous if he'd been 
exposed to other, less virtuous ways of being. 


Antonia’s question—“Does that make a saint?’—introduces one of 
the novel’s central themes: the unreliability of appearances. 
Essentially, Antonia is asking whether having a saintly reputation 
necessarily makes someone saintly in actuality. While this scene 
shows that Ambrosio’s presence has an enchanting effect on 
churchgoers, there’s no way of knowing whether his religious 
devotion is genuine or merely a convincing act. Regardless, it's clear 
that Ambrosio holds churchgoers to a high moral standard, instilling 
the fear of hell in those who don't have the “unsullied conscience” 
required to get into heaven. 
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When Ambrosio finishes his sermon, everyone is sad it’s over 
so soon. He drops his amber rosary on his way out, and all the 
congregants reach out eagerly to touch it. As Ambrosio exits 
the church, Antonia feels a tear roll down her cheek. Lorenzo 
notices this and asks her what she thought of the sermon. 
Antonia gushes at how deeply the sermon affected her. 
Lorenzo looks on her affectionately. He praises her youthful, 
naive admiration—and mourns that her innocence will lose her 
as she becomes better acquainted with the world. Antonia can't 
believe that Ambrosio would be capable of deceit or baseness, 
and Lorenzo allows that, perhaps, Ambrosio is the exception. 


Antonia asks Leonella if Ambrosio can be their confessor, but 
Leonella refuses: she is not as taken with Ambrosio as Antonia. 
n fact, his talk of sinners and the devil horrified her, and she 
finds his “look of severity” disturbing. Don Christoval admits 
that Ambrosio’s “severity” is perhaps his one shortcoming. With 
this, Don Christoval offers to escort the women home, but 
Leonella, mistaking his offer for a romantic advance, feigns 
humility and refuses. She asks where the cavaliers may be 
reached (the Medina palace), and then she and Antonia go on 
their way. 


Once alone, Don Christoval teases Lorenzo about Antonia, and 
Lorenzo admits that he is quite attracted to her. And his uncle, 
duke of Medina, has been bugging him to get married. Don 
Christoval suggests that he and Lorenzo go watch a comedy, 
but Lorenzo, who only arrived in Madrid last night, says he 
needs to see his sister (Agnes), who is in a convent, first. Don 
Christoval insinuates that Lorenzo forced Agnes to reside at 
the convent, but Lorenzo angrily insists that Agnes “took the 
veil by her own desire,’ due to “particular circumstances.’ Don 
Christoval leaves rather than escalate the argument further. 


Alone, Lorenzo takes in the calm stillness of the hour and thinks 
about Antonia and all that might stand in his way of marrying 
her. He falls asleep and dreams he sees Antonia standing at the 
gates to the monastery, dressed “in bridal white, and blushing 
with all the charms of virgin modesty.’ Then the door to the 
abbey opens, and Ambrosio walks out. He asks where the 
bridegroom is. Antonia catches sight of Lorenzo and lunges 
toward him, blushing as she declares him her “destined 
bridegroom’ 
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The congregants’ eagerness to touch Ambrosio’s dropped rosary 
adds to the novel’s critique of Catholicism, suggesting that 
Catholics are prone to idolatry (worshiping religious idols or icons in 
place of God). Lorenzo's suggestion that Antonia will lose her 
innocence once she experiences the real world that exists beyond 
the confines of her sheltered existence points to the idea that 
abstract moral frameworks (like Christianity, which values 
virtuousness) are at odds with base human instinct. Antonia’s 
refusal to believe that Ambrosio could be capable of deceit 
underscores her innocence: though at this point there’s no reason to 
believe that Ambrosio is anything but the devout monk he appears 
to be, it’s naive of Antonia to believe that he’s incapable of deceit or 
hypocrisy. 
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Ambrosio’s “look of severity” reflects his harsh, unmerciful treatment 
of sinners—people who don’t live up to the high moral standard that 
he appears to embody. Don Christoval’s suggestion that Ambrosio’s 
“severity” is a flaw points to the ways that Ambrosio’s conduct is at 
odds with the religion he purports to represent: in fact, the New 
Testament of the Christian Bible emphasizes mercy and 

forgiveness. 
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Agnes’s serving at a convent seems to be the source of conflict for 
Lorenzo, based on his angry response to Don Christoval’s 
insinuation that Lorenzo forced Agnes to become a nun. Lorenzo’s 
vague remark that Agnes “took the veil by her own desire” due to 
“particular circumstances” builds intrigue, indicating that there is 
some yet unrevealed event in Agnes’s past that compelled her into a 
life of religious service. At any rate, Lorenzo's apparent displeasure 
at Agnes’s having become a nun contributes to the book’s generally 
negative attitude toward Catholicism. 


Lorenzo's dream, in which Antonia appears “in bridal white, and 
blushing with all the charms of virgin modesty,’ reinforces how 
central her virtuousness is to Lorenzo’s attraction to her. This scene, 
in which Ambrosio is poised to officiate Lorenzo and Antonia’s 
hypothetical wedding, might foreshadow that Ambrosio will exert 
some control over the lovers’ fate. 
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But before the lovers can unite, a fearsome monster appears. It 
has the words “Pride! Lust! Inhumanity!” scrawled on its 
forehead. The monster seizes Antonia, drags her to the alter, 
and “torture[s] her with odious caresses.” Lorenzo tries to 
intervene, but a bang of thunder sounds, and the cathedral 
crumbles around them. A gulph appears in the ground, and the 
monster is dragged into it. The monster tries to drag Antonia 
down with him but fails, taking only her white robe. Antonia 
grows wings and ascends upward, calling down to Lorenzo that 
they “shall meet above!” 


Lorenzo awakens just then and finds himself on the pavement 
of the church. As he gets up to head to Agnes’s convent, he 
spots a cloaked, suspicious looking man outside the church. 
Lorenzo watches as the man drops a letter beneath the statue 
of St. Francis outside the church. He feels relief, figuring the 
man is just delivering a love letter. The cloaked man hides 
behind a pillar. 


Don Christoval appears and greets Lorenzo, excitedly telling 
him that the prioress and her nuns are on their way to the 
church to confess to Ambrosio. The nuns arrive. As they pass 
by the statue of St.. Francis, one of them drops her rosary. 
When she bends down to pick it up, she discreetly also 
retrieves the cloaked man’s letter before continuing into the 
church. Lorenzo realizes the nun is Agnes and angrily rushes 
forward to confront the mystery man, who is still hidden 
behind the column. Just then, the man reveals himself and 
announces that he is Raymond de la Cisternas—Antonia’s 
uncle. He promises to explain, but not here. He invites Lorenzo 
back to his hotel, and Lorenzo obliges. 


eanwhile, Antonia and Leonella are heading to Elvira’s 
lodgings after leaving the church. Leonella makes conversation 
with her niece, noting the attention Lorenzo paid Antonia. Just 
then, Antonia notices a tall, sun-burnt “Gipsy” woman on the 
street outside Elvira’s lodgings. The woman starts to sing a 
song about witches and sorcery, inviting maidens to come and 
hear their fortunes told. Antonia asks Leonella if the woman is 
“mad,” but Leonella replies that the woman is only “wicked.” She 
explains to her niece what “gipsys” are and declares that they 
all ought to be burned at the stake. Antonia nevertheless 
pleads to have her fortune told. Leonella reluctantly obliges, 
though she insists on having hers told first. 
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The monster’s entrance occurs almost simultaneously with 
Ambrosio’s appearance, perhaps suggesting that the monster is a 
stand-in for Ambrosio. This symbolism further suggests that 
Ambrosio will come between the two lovers in some way. It also 
raises the possibility that Ambrosio’s outward appearance of 
religious devotion is perhaps hiding more nefarious and sinful inner 
urges. Finally, Antonia’s apparent transformation into an angel 
reinforces her virtuousness, but it also seems to suggest that she 
may have a tragic fate in store for her—that she may die before she 
and Lorenzo can be together. 
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This scene builds intrigue, leaving readers to wonder who the 
cloaked man is and whom he is trying to contact. If Lorenzo's guess 
is correct and the man is delivering a love letter—presumably to a 
nun serving at the convent—it adds to the novel's critique of 
Catholicism, suggesting that religious servants don’t necessarily 
adhere to the high moral standards they preach (nuns are supposed 
to remain celibate in order to dedicate themselves fully to religious 
service). 
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If Agnes and Raymond's relationship is romantic in nature, the 
detail of them using the statue of St. Francis to facilitate their 
clandestine correspondence adds to the book’s critique of 
Catholicism—not only is Agnes, a nun, straying from her 
commitment to God by taking a lover, but she’s symbolically 
desecrating the likeness of a Catholic saint in the process. 


066 


Antonia’s innocent question about whether the “Gipsy” woman is 
“mad” further demonstrates her sheltered upbringing: it seems that 
she hasn't been exposed to any moral frameworks apart from the 
Catholicism with which she's been raised. Leonella’s harsh 
declaration that the woman is “wicked” and out to be burned at the 
stake echoes Ambrosio’s severe treatment of sinners and reinforces 
the book’s critique of Catholics as hypocritical in that they hold 
harsh and overly judgmental views of so-called “sinners” that are at 
odds with the Christian Bible’s emphasis on mercy and forgiveness. 
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Leonella holds out her hand for the “gipsy” to read, and the 
“gipsy” humiliates her, declaring her already too old—at 51—to 
catch any lover’s eye. Antonia holds out her hand next, and the 
“gipsy” cautions Antonia that though she appears chaste on the 
outside, “fair” external appearances can sometimes conceal 
“Hearts that swell with lust and pride” She predicts that evil will 
corrupt Antonia’s future. The “gipsy” finishes her song, and 
Antonia and Leonella enter Elvira’s lodgings. Both are affected 
by the gipsy’s predictions, but they forget all about them soon 
enough. 


CHAPTER 2 


Ambrosio has just dismissed the other monks from his room. 
Alone, he basks in his vanity and his pride as he remembers 
how deeply his sermon moved the congregants. He feels better 
than all other mortals, having never given into temptation. Still, 
he considers that he may yet succumb to lust and desire—he is 
aman, after all! As he says this, he gazes at the picture of the 
Virgin Mary, whose image he has grown more affection for 
over the years. He praises her virginal features. 


k 


ust then, Ambrosio hears a knock at the door. “It is only 
Rosario,’ calls out a soft voice. Ambrosio orders Rosario to 
enter. Rosario is a young novice at the monastery, and not much 
is known about him. He is sweet and gentle but reserved. He is 
almost as pious as Ambrosio, whom he holds in such high 
esteem that it practically borders on idolatry. Ambrosio is 
similarly taken by Rosario and treats him with less “severity” 
than he does the others, almost like a son. 


Rosario says he’s come to Ambrosio to ask him to pray for his 
friend, who is gravely ill. Ambrosio agrees. Then Rosario praises 
Ambrosio’s talent as an orator. He almost wishes he'd never 
met him or heard him preach, because now he cannot bear to 
think of the suffering he'd incur should he lose Ambrosio’s 
friendship. Just then, the bells ring out for evening prayers, and 
Rosario announces that he must leave. He throws himself 
before Ambrosio’s feet for a blessing, then he departs. 
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The “gipsy” woman's warning that “fair” outward appearances can 
sometimes conceal inner “lust and pride” echoes Lorenzo's 
nightmare, which seemed to suggest that Ambrosio’s saintly exterior 
is hiding a more nefarious, monstrous interior—to whose designs 
Antonia may unwittingly fall victim. 


0006 


This scene reveals that Ambrosio isn’t quite as saintly as he at first 
appeared: his private ruminations reveal that he is full of pride and 
relishes the praise his pious reputation earns him. Ambrosio’s 
appraisal of the portrait of the Virgin Mary is also somewhat 
suspect—he seems overly fixated on her physical features, 
suggesting that his interest in her goes beyond religious adoration 
and borders on sexual attraction. 


0006 


Rosario’s quasi-worship of Ambrosio borders on idolatry and thus 
adds to the book's critique of Catholicism. Though the narration 
doesn't state it explicitly, the favoritism that Ambrosio shows 
Rosario, whom he treats with less “severity” than he does the others, 
could further reflect Ambrosio’s vanity: he likes Rosario because the 
boy worships him and makes him feel good about himself. 
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Rosario’s gushing praise of Ambrosio in this scene bolsters the 
theory that vanity is what draws Ambrosio to the young novice: he 
favors Rosario above the others because Rosario’s adoration of his 
talent as an orator boosts his self-esteem. 
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After vespers (evening prayers), Ambrosio stays in the chapel 
to listen to the nuns’ confessions. One nun (Agnes) lets a letter 
fall from her habit, and she’s alarmed when she realizes 
Ambrosio has seen it. He demands to read it, and she 
reluctantly acquiesces. The letter, addressed to Agnes, orders 
her to wait for the letter-writer at the garden-door at midnight 
the following night. He reminds her that she has promised 
herself to him. When Ambrosio finishes reading it, he sternly 
explains that he must forward the letter to the prioress. Agnes 
pleads with Ambrosio for mercy, but Ambrosio refuses, angrily 
proclaiming Agnes a sinner. Agnes explains that she had sex 
with her seducer in the gardens of St. Clare one night and is 
now pregnant. The convent will punish her most cruelly for her 
mistake, she explains, and she pleads again for Ambrosio to not 
show the prioress the letter. 


Ambrosio refuses to grant Agnes mercy and tells the prioress 
about Agnes’s sin. He feels bad when Agnes is dragged out of 
the chapel to receive a cruel and severe punishment, but he 
ultimately decides he’s done the right thing. Wanting to clear 
his mind, he heads to the abbey garden. In a corner of the 
garden is alittle grotto, and there he encounters Rosario. He 
stands in silence and watches Rosario from a distance, then he 
approaches the boy and invites him to sit beside him. 


Rosario gestures toward lines of verse engraved on amarble 
tablet in the grotto, praising the poem’s imagery of the idyllic 
world of a hermit free from the vices of society. Ambrosio 
argues that not having to ward off temptation would make a 
person feel restless and gloomy, however. And Rosario should 
be grateful for his life in the monastery, which shields him from 
the sinful outside world yet also affords him the comforts of 
modern society. Suddenly, Rosario jumps up and proclaims that 
he wishes he had never laid eyes on Ambrosio. Then he runs 
from the grotto. 


Rosario returns to the grotto before long. Observing a 
nightingale in a tree, he confesses that his late sister Matilda 
used to listen to the nightingale’s song in her dying days. This is 
news to Ambrosio, who never knew Rosario had a sister. 
Rosario explains that his sister loved a noble man, Julian, who 
was engaged to someone else. Matilda hatched a plan to 
ingratiate herself with Julian by becoming a domestic servant 
to Julian’s wife. The plan worked—until Matilda confessed her 
love, resulting in Julian sending her away. Matilda returned to 
her father’s house and then died only a few months later. 
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This scene confirms Lorenzo's earlier suspicions about the letter’s 
content were correct: it was a love letter from Raymond to Agnes. In 
the letter, Raymond seems to lay out instructions for the couple to 
elope together. Agnes’s explanation also reveals another shocking 
truth: she has broken her vow of celibacy in order to have sex with 
Raymond, and she has become pregnant as a result. Ambrosio’s 
callousness toward Agnes further illustrates his hypocrisy as a 
Christian, as he fails to show her the kind of mercy inherent to the 
teachings of Christ in the New Testament. 


0006 


The prioress—another hypocritical figure, apparently—seems to be 
just as unmerciful as Ambrosio. Though she doesn't specify how she 
plans to punish Agnes for her transgression, the reader can guess 
that the punishment will be most severe. Ambrosio’s momentary 
guilt over the role he has played in Agnes’s suffering shows that he is 
not totally devoid of a conscience, yet his choice to ignore his 
feelings of guilt show that he values maintaining his reputation as a 
severe and unyielding enforcer of Church doctrine over doing the 
right and merciful thing and interfering on Agnes’s behalf. 
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Rosario’s comments about sin and temptation point to the idea that 
abstract moral frameworks and other social norms cannot compete 
against human nature. Rosario suggests that a person can't ward off 
temptation forever: eventually, the urge to act on their baser human 
instincts will undermine their desire to uphold their personal morals. 
Ambrosio, on the other hand, has a more optimistic outlook about a 
person’s ability to choose to act morally in the face of temptation. 
Rosario’s behavior in this scene is peculiar and perhaps suggests 
that he is hiding something important from Ambrosio. 
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The nightingale is a frequently occurring symbol in literature. Its 
symbolic associations vary throughout literary history, ranging from 
creativity to virtue to mourning. Here, it evokes mourning, as 
Rosario remembers that his sister Matilda used to listen to the 
nightingale’s song in her dying days. Matilda is yet another 
character who acts on passion and suffers as a result, adding to the 
book’s affirmation of a conventional moral framework. 
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When Ambrosio expresses pity for Matilda, Rosario suddenly 
cries out that Ambrosio should feel pity for him, too. He admits 
he has a big secret, and it’s weighing heavily on his conscience. 
After some cajoling, he finally comes clean. He (she) is actually 
Matilda, and Ambrosio is her beloved. Ambrosio was ready to 
flee after learning that Rosario is actually Matilda, but hearing 
this second revelation makes him freeze, giving Matilda an 
opportunity to further explain herself. 


Matilda explains that her father was chief of the noble house of 
Villanegas. He died when she was a baby, leaving her his 
immense fortune. The sons of Madrid’s noblest families sought 
her hand in marriage, but she turned them down—she’d been 
raised by an uncle who instilled in her “more strength and 
justness” than the average woman tends to have, so none of the 
suitors interested her. The uncle also taught her about the 
beauty of piety. One day, she happened upon the cathedral of 
the Capuchins, saw Ambrosio for the first time, and knew she 
had to have him. Her love for him only grew as time passed, 
dampened only by her ever-present fear that her true identity 
might one day be discovered. That’s when she decided to just 
come clean and tell Ambrosio the truth herself. She pleads with 
him that she be able to stay. 


atilda’s bold confession shocks Ambrosio and fills him with 
many conflicting emotions. Then he pulls away and tells her she 
can't possibly stay. A woman can't live at the monastery, and 
especially not one who loves him—the temptation would be too 
great. Matilda insists that she has no impure intentions: she 
only loves Ambrosio for his virtue, and she'd no longer have 
feelings for him if he were to lose it. But Ambrosio won't budge, 
and he demands that she leave tomorrow. 


Undeterred, Matilda threatens to plunge a dagger into her 
chest, killing herself, if Ambrosio forces her to leave. Then she 
rips open her habit, exposing her left breast. Ambrosio stares 
“with insatiable avidity upon the beauteous orb,’ and his body 
fills with many intense feelings. Feeling unable to resist 
temptation any longer, he runs from her and returns to his cell. 
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At first it seemed that Rosario idolized Ambrosio’s religious 

devotion, but Rosario’s (Matilda's) admission here adds a new layer 

of significance to his apparent worship of Ambrosio. Matilda's 

disguise reinforces the book’s claim that outward appearance is not 
always a reliable indicator of inner truth. 
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Matilda has already lied to Rosario about her being a woman, so it’s 
fair and logical to doubt the veracity of the backstory she offers 
here, too. This scene creates tension as the reader is left to wonder 
whether Ambrosio’s uncharacteristically merciful treatment of 
Rosario/Matilda will continue now that the youth's true identity has 
come to light. Will Ambrosio justly punish Matilda for her deception 
and force her to leave the monastery? Or will he allow her to stay 
out of vanity, not wanting to condemn somebody who has inflated 
his ego with her constant displays of praise and admiration? 
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Ambrosio’s insistence that Matilda poses too great a temptation to 
stay at the monastery contradicts his earlier claim that it can 
actually be a positive thing to face temptation, since it offers a 
person the chance to actively affirm their faith and moral 
obligations. This contradiction suggests that Ambrosio’s religious 
devotion is not actually as firm as his reputation would suggest. 
Perhaps he has only managed to behave to morally because he has 
yet to face temptation. 
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Matilda's act of exposing her breast goes against her earlier 
insistence that she would not tempt Ambrosio: it’s clear that she has 
been concealing her inner, unvirtuous intentions from him. 
Ambrosio’s staring “with insatiable avidity upon the beauteous orb” 
that is Matilda's breast suggest that Ambrosio is just as susceptible 
to baser human urges as any other mortal—he’s not the saint that 
people imagine him to be. 
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Alone in his cell, Ambrosio tries to work through his confused 
feelings. Would it really be so bad to keep Matilda around? 
Maybe they could remain friends like they were before she 
revealed her true identity. After all, she’s not made any move to 
tempt him, having kept her gender a secret from him all this 
time. But suddenly his thoughts drift to Matilda’s exposed 
breast, and he blushes. 


Ambrosio’s sleep that night isn't great—all night, he dreams of 
nothing but “the most voluptuous objects.” In some of his 
dreams, he kisses Matilda passionately. In other dreams, the 
Virgin Mary appears, and he imagines that he is “kneeling 
before her,’ and she looks down on him sweetly as he “presse[s] 
his lips to hers.’ 


Ambrosio and Matilda reconvene in the garden, and Ambrosio, 
having realized that it was his lust that compelled him to let 
atilda stay, tells her she must leave in three days. Matilda 
protests, but Ambrosio holds firm. Just then, he cries out and 
declares that he “ha[s] received [his] death”: a snake has bitten 
him. Ambrosio, overcome with pain, sinks into Matilda’s arms. 
atilda cries out for help, and Ambrosio’s fellow monks run to 
the garden to assist him. Father Pablos inspects the wound and 
announces that there is no hope: Ambrosio has been bitten by a 
cientipedoro, the deadliest of snakes, and he will die within 
three days. 


The monks carry Ambrosio to his cell. Pablos gives him a 
medication and urges him not to overexert himself with 
conversation, then everyone but Matilda (as Rosario) leaves. 
She offers to entertain Ambrosio with some singing, and he 
obliges. Matilda sings the ballad of Durandarte and Belerma. 
Ambrosio has never heard such beautiful singing, and he 
imagines that Matilda’s voice must be more heavenly than that 
of an angel. But he can't stop thinking about caressing her. 
Ambrosio shuts his eyes to try to banish his sinful thoughts, 
feigning sleep. 
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Ambrosio’s logic here is desperate and faulty: he seems unwilling (or 
is perhaps too proud) to admit that he wants to keep Matilda 
around because he desires her as much as she apparently desires 
him. 
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Ambrosio’s dreams—manifestations of his unconscious 
desires—reinforce his susceptibility to his baser human urges. His 
moral uprightness is not as unshakeable as his reputation would 
suggests: rather, “voluptuous objects” are just as enticing to him as 
the average sinner. Ambrosio’s dreams about the Virgin Mary, which 
border on sexual fantasy, further highlight the fragile and dubious 
nature of his religious devotion. 
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The snake that bites Ambrosio evokes the Book of Genesis in the 
Christian Bible, in which a snake tempts Eve into disobeying God by 
eating forbidden fruit from the tree of knowledge. This association 
seems to foreshadow that Ambrosio will succumb to temptation if 
he survives the snakebite (though at this point, his survival seems 
unlikely). 


Even as he lies on his apparent deathbed, impure thoughts about 
Matilda continue to consume Ambrosio. This adds more weight to 
the idea that he is not as above temptation as his reputation 
suggests. Instead, he is just as suspectable to human instinct as 
anyone else. Ambrosio’s susceptibility to temptation gestures 
toward the book's stance that natural human instinct is more 
powerful than abstract moral ideals. 
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Matilda, apparently thinking that Ambrosio is asleep, muses 
aloud about her desire for him and about how much their 
relationship has changed since she revealed her true identity to 
him yesterday. She begins to weep and turns away from him. 
Ambrosio opens his eyes to sneak a look at her and takes in her 
beauty. Finally he calls out to her, and she turns to face him. He 
reflects on how much she resembles the portrait of the 
Madona on which he has gazed with such affection and 
religious devotion. Matilda, as though reading his thoughts, 
reveals that, in an effort to endear herself to Ambrosio, she had 
her portrait commissioned to be painted in the style of the 
Madona and sent to the abbey. Then she watched as Ambrosio 
unconsciously and unknowingly gazed affectionately upon her. 


Not knowing how to respond to this shocking revelation, 
Ambrosio orders Matilda to leave him alone. Matilda pleads 
with him to let her stay, and Ambrosio agrees to let her remain 
at the monastery for three more days. 


Over the next couple days, Ambrosio’s condition improves, and 
eventually he’s able to leave his bed. He and Matilda covertly 
meet in the grotto, and he notices that she is gravely ill. He 
pleads with her to let Father Pablos tend to her, but Matilda 
refuses, running off to her cell. Alone later, Ambrosio laments 
the life he and Matilda could have had together were he not 
devoted to the church. Later, he is told that Matilda (as Rosario) 
has summoned him to her cell: she is on her deathbed. Alone 
with Ambrosio in her cell, Matilda explains why Ambrosio has 
recovered while she is dying: while Ambrosio was asleep, she 
issed his wound and sucked out the poison. 


Ambrosio, amazed and disarmed by Matilda’s great sacrifice, 
lowers his defenses. Meanwhile Matilda declares that in her 
dying hour, her ability to ward off temptation has been 
considerably weakened: she wishes to indulge in the sin of 
pleasure before she dies. Unable to deny his desire for her any 
longer, Ambrosio seizes Matilda and kisses her, disregarding 
“his vows, his sanctity, and his fame,’ acting entirely on impulses 
of “pleasure and opportunity.: 
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Matilda's admission about the portrait of the Madona further 
establishes her as a crafty and untrustworthy character: she has 
been careful and calculating in her efforts to endear herself to 
Ambrosio. At this point, the reader can’t help but wonder what else 
she is hiding. Knowing that the portrait was painted to resemble 
Matilda—someone Ambrosio is physically attracted to—recasts his 
adoration of the portrait in an impure light. 
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It should be blatantly obvious to Ambrosio that he is struggling to 
resist his desire for Matilda, yet he allows her to stay at the 
monastery anyway. In his weakened state, his determination to 
uphold his personal morals and his vow of celibacy falters. 


Matilda’s act of sacrifice could indicate her selflessness. However, 
given her history of deception, it is more likely yet another concealed 
attempt at seduction. It’s clear that Ambrosio’s ability to suppress 
his desire for Matilda has weakened considerably since he first 
learned the truth about her identity, so perhaps Matilda is merely 
faking her illness as part of some calculated scheme to seduce him 
by preying on his emotional vulnerability: if Matilda has truly 
sacrificed herself so that Ambrosio may live, surely returning her 
romantic advances is the least he can do to repay her. 
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At long last, Ambrosio succumbs to temptation and has sex with 
Matilda, breaking his vow of celibacy. If Matilda’s claim to be near 
death was merely a calculated lie meant to manipulate Ambrosio 
into letting his guard down, then her deceitful maneuver has paid 
off. The swiftness with which Ambrosio succumbs to temptation 
points to the power of human instinct to undermine abstract 
morals: he yields at the first hint of temptation, only barely putting 
up a fight to suppress his sexual desire. 
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Raymond and Lorenzo head to Raymond’s hotel room to 
discuss Raymond's relationship with Agnes. Lorenzo treats 
Raymond coldly, upset the latter has put Agnes’s reputation at 
risk. Raymond asks if Lorenzo has heard of Alphonso d’Alvarada 
before. Lorenzo explains that, according to his aunt, Alphonso 
d’Alvarada is the reason Agnes decided to join the convent. 
Agnes and the man met after he found his way to the castle of 
Lindenberg, where Agnes had been brought up, but he ran off 
before they could elope together. He left upon discovering that 
some estates in Hispaniola belonged to Lorenzo, not to Agnes 
(as Alphonso had thought). Lorenzo now realizes that Alphonso 
d’Alvarada and Raymond are the same person. 


Raymond explains that the aunt’s story is full of ill-intentioned 
falsehoods. He tells Lorenzo his story now in order to set the 
record straight. After leaving university in Salamanca, Raymond 
traveled around Europe. On the advice of one of his father’s 
advisors, he concealed his noble rank to get a true sense of the 
lives of real people. This is how he got the name Alphonso 
d‘Alvarada. His first stop was Paris, and he was disappointed to 
find people of the higher classes whom he met there were in 
fact base and immoral. Next he headed to Germany, where he 
saw a baroness (Lorenzo's aunt) returning to her husband’s 
castle in Strasbourg. Raymond decided to head that way, too. 


En route to Strasbourg, Raymond’s carriage breaks down. 
Strasbourg is still quite a ways away, and so, per his carriage 
driver Claude’s advice, Raymond takes shelter in the nearby 
home of a woodsman named Baptiste. Baptiste is friendly, bu 
his wife, Marguerite, is cold and unwelcoming. The baroness 
whom Raymond saw earlier arrives at the cottage with some of 
her servants, and they take shelter there, too. A while later, the 
woodsman’s sons and Marguerite’s stepsons, Robert and 
Jacques, arrive. Raymond notes that Robert and Jacques travel 
armed with guns, and the sons explain that the forests are full 
of robbers and are dangerous at night. Despite this, the 
baroness asks Claude to deliver a letter to her husband in 
Strasbourg that night. Raymond is puzzled when Claude 
agrees. 


or 
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Raymond's assumed persona of Alphonso dAlvarada adds to the 
book’s point about the unreliability of appearances to reflect the 
truth. Although the narration has yet to reveal Raymond's reasons 
for assuming a false identity, his deceitfulness might raise a red flag 
about his personal morals. The aunt’s story about Alphonso/ 
Raymond casts further doubt on his character, assuming she is 
telling the truth. 
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It's yet unclear whether Raymond or the aunt is lying about 
Raymond's relationship with Agnes. Either way, this subplot bolsters 
the novel’s position that there's often more to a situation than what 
appears on the surface. Whereas Raymond's dual identity as 
Alphonso at first seemed morally dubious, for instance, here he 
offers a more innocent explanation for hiding his identity: he wanted 
to conceal his noble rank in order to experience the world without 
receiving special treatment. 
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The novel has repeatedly shown how the truth of a situation is often 
not as it appears on the surface, and so readers should take 
Baptiste’s friendliness and Marguerite’s coldness with a grain of salt. 
Claude's choice to venture into the night to deliver a letter despite 
the danger is rather odd, suggesting that something untoward is 
going on. Claude, after all, is the one who insisted that Raymond 
stay at Baptiste’s cottage overnight—could there be some reason for 
this to which Raymond is not yet privy? 
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After the others have gone to their rooms, Marguerite 
discreetly hisses at Raymond to look at the sheets on his bed. 
Raymond is alarmed to find that the sheets are stained with 
blood, and he becomes immediately suspicious. Upon opening 
his window and catching Baptiste and Claude—who apparently 
never left—discussing the wealth of Raymond and the 
baroness, Raymond realizes that Baptiste and his sons are in 
fact the aforementioned robbers: they merely feign hospitality 
to lure in unsuspecting travelers who they then murder for 
their wealth. At this point, Claude leaves to fetch more bandits 
to overpower the baroness’s many servants, and Baptiste 
returns to the cottage. 


Frazzled and nervous, Raymond heads downstairs for supper 
and pretends that everything is normal. He glances at 
arguerite to show that he has understood her message and 
now recognizes her initial coldness for what it really was: 
disgust at her husband’s immoral scheming. Raymond tries but 
struggles to act as though everything is normal. At first he 
thinks he might try to alert the servants to what’s going on, but 
he realizes this is impossible: Robert and Jacques are watching 
his every move. When Baptiste offers everyone a special wine, 
Raymond accepts but only pretends to drink, suspecting it has 
been tampered with. Raymond's suspicions prove correct when 
the baroness falls into a deep sleep. Not wanting to give himself 
away, Raymond pretends to fall asleep, too. 


While Raymond feigns sleep, he hears the sound of 
approaching horses and realizes the bandits Claude summoned 
have arrived. Baptiste orders his sons to join the other bandits 
in the barn to dispose of the servants there. Baptiste, 
meanwhile, will take care of Raymond and the baroness. While 
Baptiste’s back is turned, Marguerite hisses to Raymond to act. 
Raymond opens his eyes in time to see that Baptiste has 
fetched a knife from the cupboard. Baptiste is caught off guard, 
and Raymond easily overpowers and kills him. 


arguerite, Raymond, and the unconscious baroness escape 
on horseback and head toward Strasbourg, which is nearer 
than Claude had made it out to be. When the bandits realize 
what has happened, they pursue them, but the escapees avoid 
capture when they encounter a band of cavaliers just outside 
town. Among the cavaliers, by coincidence, is Marguerite’s son 
Theodore. The escapees are brought to Strasbourg, where the 
baron greets them. The travelers learn that the baroness’s two 
female servants and a small boy—Mareguerite’s younger 
son—managed to escape the slaughter unscathed. 
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Raymond's first impressions of Marguerite and Baptiste turn out to 
be completely false: in fact, Marguerite is concerned for his 
wellbeing as Baptiste actively schemes to cause him harm. Claude, 
too, whom Raymond previously seemed to trust, turns out to be 
deceitful. Tension mounts as Raymond, now knowing that his life is 
in danger, must formulate a plan to protect himself against Claude 
and Baptiste’s scheme. 


Q 


Like the other characters, Raymond acts one way to conceal his true 
emotions: his survival depends on his ability to fool Baptiste, 
Jacques, and Robert into believing he is not privy to their murderous 
scheme. However, he seems to be in a bit of a bind here, as he won't 
be able to fight back without giving up the charade of feigned 

sleep. 


Q 


With Marguerite’s help, Raymond successfully outsmarts and 
conquers Baptiste. Had Raymond stuck to his initial impression of 
Marguerite as cold and unfriendly, he may not have survived the 
night. However, he is not yet in the clear, as he and Marguerite must 
now face the gang of bandits whom Claude has brought to the 
cottage as backup. 
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The close proximity of Strasbourg is further evidence of Claude’s 
deceitful nature: he lied and claimed the city was farther away in 
order to persuade Raymond to stay the night at Baptiste’s cottage. 
Marguerite and her children’s survival suggests that good people are 
rewarded for their honest deeds, but later events in the book will 
complicate this perhaps oversimplified understanding of morality. 
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Overjoyed at hearing that her younger son has survived, 

arguerite explains her life story. She was born in Strasbourg 
to a wealthy family but eloped with a man of noble birth who 
had frittered away his wealth and since been disowned by his 
family. The elopement caused Marguerite’s family to disown 
her, as well. Marguerite and her husband went off to live ina 
cavern in the woods and had two sons. The man turned to 
banditry to make ends meet, though he kept this from 
arguerite, knowing she wouldn't approve. After Marguerite’s 
husband died on the job, the other bandits refused to let her 
re-enter respectable society. Instead, they forced her to marry 
another bandit, Baptiste. A bandit who used to be a monk 
officiated the wedding ceremony. Baptiste was a cruel husband 
who threatened to have Marguerite’s two sons killed if she 
tried to escape. 


t was not until Raymond arrived at the cottage that 

arguerite formulated a plan to flee. After making Raymond's 
bed with the bloodstained sheets, she discreetly ordered 
Theodore to travel to Strasbourg to inform the authorities that 
the escapees would be headed their way and to assemble a 
group of cavaliers to intercept them. 


arguerite’s story ends here. Though she fully expected her 
ather to reject her, he happily accepts her and her children 
back into his life. Theodore convinces his family to let him serve 
as Raymond's page for a year. The baron and baroness are 
grateful to Raymond for his role in rescuing the baroness, and 
they agree to let him and Theodore travel with them to stay at 
their castle in Bavaria. And this, explains Raymond to Lorenzo 
in the novel’s present, is how “Alphonso” made his way to the 
castle in Lindenberg. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Raymond’s journey to Bavaria is mostly uneventful. The baron 
is kind but simple and unworldly. He takes to Raymond, though, 
and the two become friends. It’s at the castle of Lindenberg 
where Raymond first meets Agnes, and he is immediately 
struck by her beauty, intelligence, and talent at music and 
drawing. The baroness tells Raymond that Agnes is her niece 
and has been “destined to the convent from her cradle.’ The 
baroness explains that Agnes’s mother became seriously ill 
while pregnant with Agnes and vowed that, should her unborn 
survive, she would promise them to serve at a convent or 
monastery, depending on the child’s sex. 
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Marguerite’s story parallels Elvira's somewhat in that both women 
elope with a lover only to later suffer great consequences for getting 
swept away ina moment of passion. Thus far, the novel has 
espoused a conventional understanding of morality, wherein 
virtuous people are rewarded for their good acts while sinners are 
punished for their immoral behavior. 
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Marguerite’s calculated efforts to outsmart her husband’s 
murderous scheme reinforces the book’s stance on the unreliability 
of appearances: Raymond once believed that Marguerite was cold 
and cruel while Baptiste believed that his wife was entirely under his 
control, yet both assumptions turned out to be decidedly untrue. 
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Marguerite’s story ends happily, with her father showing her mercy 
despite her past disobedience. It’s notable that Marguerite’s father 
seems to be more capable of forgiveness than Ambrosio, whose 
Christian morals and status as a religious authority figure ought to 
make him more merciful than the average person. 
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Raymond's story sheds light on the so-called “particular 
circumstances” that led to Agnes’s service at the convent of St. 
Clare: apparently, she was “destined to the convent from her cradle” 
by her parents, who superstitiously attributed the mother’s recovery 
to the grace of God and felt obligated to offer up their child to show 
their thanks. Their sacrifice of Agnes adds to the book’s critique of 
Catholicism, suggesting that followers of the religion are driven 
more by paranoid superstition than genuine religious belief. 
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Upon her healthy birth (and her mother’s recovery), Agnes is 
sent away to live at a convent in Germany and trained for her 
adult life as anun. Agnes resents the future that has been laid 
out for her and mostly plays pranks on the nuns and mocks 
their religious ceremonies. Meanwhile, knowing that Lorenzo 
would disapprove of Agnes’s fate, his parents kept her future a 
secret from him. 


Raymond continues his story. He immediately resolves to 


rescue Agnes from her future as a nun and suggests they elope. 


Agnes, however, insists that Raymond ask for the baron and 
baroness’s blessing. Raymond sets to work ingratiating himself 
with the baroness. When at last he decides to confess his love 
to Agnes to the baroness, she cuts him off, admitting that she 
already knows—but she mistakenly believes that Raymond has 
fallen in love with her, not Agnes. She effusively tells Raymond 
that the feelings are mutual. Raymond, flustered, finally admits 
that he is in love with another woman, not the baroness. 
Hearing this, the baroness erupts with rage and then faints. 
Raymond takes this opportunity to flee. 


Raymond runs into Agnes sitting in a parlor and working ona 
drawing. She invites him to sit with her, and he agrees. 
Raymond is shocked when he sees that Agnes is drawing a nun 
covered in blood. Agnes calmly explains that “the bleeding nun’ 
is afamous legend that her family has believed in for many 
generations. She proceeds to tell Raymond the nun’s 
backstory. 
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According to Agnes, the bleeding nun is an apparition who 
roams the hallways of the castle of Lindenberg at night, 
knocking over furniture and making frightening howling 
sounds. Things become so bad that people refuse to live at the 
castle. But the next baron who moves in brings in an exorcist to 
cleanse the castle. Things settle down for five years, but then 
the exorcist dies, and the nun returns—though now she only 
haunts the castle on the fifth day of the fifth month once every 
five years. On that day, the room to her bedchamber of choice 
opens, and she roams the castle freely. 


When Raymond asks whether Agnes believes in the bleeding 
nun, Agnes says she’s too sensible to believe in such 
superstition. At this point, Agnes rises and retrieves a self- 


portrait from a drawer. She gifts it to Raymond, who is touched. 


Not long after this, though, the baroness recovers and, having 
discovered the true object of Raymond's affections, angrily 
informs him that he is to leave the castle the following day. 
She'll also return Agnes to her parents, who will turn her over 
to the convent, where she will spend the rest of her life. 
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Agnes does not share her parents’ superstitious nature but suffers 
its consequences, nonetheless. This complicates the novel’s moral 
position somewhat, showing how bad things can happen to 
otherwise innocent people. 
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This is the second instance of an older woman developing romantic 
feelings for a younger man and then mistakenly believing the 
feelings are mutual—recall that earlier, Leonella misguidedly 
interpreted Don Christoval’s polite offer to escort her and Antonia 
back to Elvira’s apartment as a romantic gesture. The older 
woman’s misunderstanding is played for comedy in both situations, 
but both situations also reaffirm the book’s stance on the 
unreliability of appearances to reflect the truth of a situation. Here, 
the baroness’s feelings for Raymond skew her perception of reality, 
causing her to detect romantic intentions that do not exist. 
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The figure of the bleeding nun inserts an element of the 
supernatural into the novel. This is a standard convention of gothic 
fiction. Agnes’s family’s steadfast belief in the bleeding nun further 
equates the family’s religious beliefs with foolish superstition, 
adding to the novel’s broader attack on Catholicism. 


Numerology—that is, using the symbolism of a particular number to 
predict the future or to suggest something about a person's 
character—is prevalent throughout the Bible. Though the number 
five doesn't have special significance, its repetition here seems to 
mock what the book deems to be a superstitious overreliance on 
numerology. 


Agnes’s skepticism about the bleeding nun sets her apart from the 
rest of her family, who are ever beholden to their various 
superstitious beliefs. The baroness’s anger at Raymond highlights 
the dangers of pride: she is essentially punishing him for unwittingly 
wounding her pride, which is not only unjust but indirectly leads to 
dire consequences for Agnes and Raymond's romance in the novel's 
present. 
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Just as Raymond is leaving Strasbourg, Theodore intercepts 
him to covertly deliver a letter from Agnes, in which she 
instructs Raymond to hide out in a nearby village. She'll find 
him, and they can elope from there. Raymond travels to 
Munich, where he shelters at a small inn. Later, he encounters 
Agnes and her servants, who have stopped there on the way to 
one of Agnes’s routine visits to the convent of St. Catharine. 
They discreetly acknowledge each other and arrange to meet 
in secret one night back at the castle of Lindenberg. Finally, the 
night arrives, and Raymond and Agnes convene in the castle’s 
gardens. There, Agnes informs Raymond that she can't stay for 
long: her servant Cunegonda watches her so closely that she is 
practically a prisoner. Agnes does have a plan to escape, 
though. 


Agnes tells Raymond her plan. It’s now April 30—meaning the 
bleeding nun’s arrival is imminent. Agnes plans to disguise 
herself as the nun on that night, and her frightening 
appearance will allow her to escape the castle without anybody 
stopping her. Just then, though, Cunegonda appears behind the 
couple, having heard Agnes sneak out of her bedchamber. 
Cunegonda also overheard the couple’s entire conversation. 
She scolds Agnes for her impiety and promises to tell the baron 
and baroness everything. Raymond has no other choice but to 
take Cunegonda captive. He orders Agnes to return to her 
chamber, then he subdues Cunegonda and travels with her on 
horseback back to his lodgings in Munich. 


Raymond keeps Cunegonda at the inn over the next five days. 
Theodore delights in tormenting the old woman, and everyone 
back at the castle, save Agnes, have no idea what has happened 
to the old woman. On the fifth of May, Raymond travels to the 
castle of Lindenberg and waits at the spot he and Agnes have 
agreed upon. He spots Agnes at the gates, dressed to resemble 
the bleeding nun, and draws her into a deep embrace. “I am 
thine!” he cries out to her. Agnes, though, is too shocked to 
speak, so Raymond hoists her into the carriage, and they begin 
the journey back to the inn. Before they can get there, though, 
the carriage is involved in a horrible crash, and Raymond loses 
Consciousness. 
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Agnes and Raymond's secret romance is yet another subplot that 
reinforces the novel’s broader focus on the unreliability of 
appearances, which both resonates thematically and builds tension, 
leaving readers perpetually uncertain about which characters are 
being truthful and which have something to hide. 
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Agnes schemes to weaponize her family’s superstitious beliefs 
against them, using their gullible belief in the bleeding nun to 
orchestrate her escape and freedom. The logic of her plan 
contributes to the book’s emphasis on superstition to criticize 
Catholicism. It also further highlights the unreliability of 
appearance, operating on the assumption that the family’s 
superstitious beliefs will skew their perception of reality and cause 
them to believe the disguised Agnes is the “real” bleeding nun. With 
Cunegonda subdued, Agnes and Raymond are free to set their plan 
in motion. 
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Agnes’s silence is rather odd, and it raises the possibility that the 
figure whom Raymond has driven away from the castle of 
Lindenberg is not Agnes disguised as the bleeding nun, but is in fact 
the bleeding nun herself. If this is the case, then it drives home the 
novel's broader point about the reality of a situation being different 
from how it appears at a first glance. The possibility that the 
supernatural figure of the bleeding nun might really exist also adds 
to the book’s unsettling atmosphere, a hallmark of gothic fiction. 
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When Raymond comes to, he asks the peasants who apparently 
rescued him about Agnes. The peasants, puzzled, inform 
Raymond that was traveling alone. Days pass, yet still Raymond 
hears no news of Agnes. One night, Raymond is alone in his 
sleeping quarters when the door blows open to reveal the 
bleeding nun herself. Raymond looks upon his spectral visitor 
with horror as she repeats back to him the words he'd uttered 
nights before: “Thou art mine!” Then she sits down at the edge 
of his bed and watches him silently for a while before exiting 
the way she came. This same ritual repeats every night and 
goes on for several months, all while Raymond remains 
bedridden. 


Theodore eventually learns where Raymond has been staying 
and visits him to explain what happened the night of the 
thwarted scheme. According to Theodore, Agnes was waiting 
for Raymond at the designated spot and was shocked and 
dismayed when he never arrived to rescue her. Theodore 
watched as Raymond's carriage departed for the village with 
the false Agnes. Back at the castle, Cunegonda revealed 
Agnes’s plan, and everyone agreed that it was the real bleeding 
nun who had left with Raymond. With no other choice, and 
having been convinced by her aunt that Raymond abandoned 
her and was only ever interested in her for her wealth, Agnes 
agreed to leave for the convent. 


Sometime later, Theodore remarks to Raymond about a 
strange visitor who has arrived in Munich. The stranger calls 
himself “the Grand Mogul.” The other day, the stranger gave an 
odd speech in which he claimed to have a message for 
Raymond. Intrigued, Raymond agrees to see the stranger. 
When they meet, Raymond observes that the man has dark, 
“sparkling” eyes. He is dressed simply and has a “melancholy” 
demeanor. The stranger tells Raymond that he knows about his 
secret and that the bleeding nun won't visit him again after this 
coming Saturday. The stranger promises to return then. With 
that, he leaves. 


Finally, Saturday night arrives. The stranger comes to 
Raymond’s room, carrying a small chest, from which he 
removes a goblet full of blood, a crucifix, various bones, and a 
Bible. He makes a circle on the floor with blood from the goblet 
and beckons Raymond to step inside it. Then the stranger calls 
the name Beatrice three times, and the 
nun—Beatrice—appears. The stranger threatens Beatrice with 
the crucifix and demands that she explain what has disturbed 
her slumber. Beatrice explains that her bones are rotting 
unburied in Lindenberg Hole and that only Raymond can lay 
them to rest—it turns out that Beatrice is the great aunt of 
Raymond’s grandfather. 
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Raymond's account seems to confirm the existence of an actual 
bleeding nun. Suddenly, his earlier overconfidence in his ability to 
trust his instinct that the woman he picked up was indeed Agnes 
comes back to bite him. Though he thought he'd promised himself to 
his beloved (“I am thine!”), he has actually committed himself to a 
ghostly figure whose intentions, though yet unclear, don’t seem 
particularly great for Raymond. What is more, the real Agnes’s 
whereabouts remain unknown. 
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Theodore confirms that Raymond indeed mistook the real bleeding 
nun for Agnes disguised as the bleeding nun. This mix-up further 
highlights the unreliability of appearances, suggesting that a person 
can't trust what they see before them even when all logic points to 
the contrary. Adding insult to injury, Raymond and Agnes’s plan 
backfires, resulting in Agnes’s family sending her away to the 
convent ahead of schedule and seemingly putting an end to Agnes 
and Raymond's ill-fated romance. 
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The strange visitor builds intrigue and adds to the novel’s unsettling 
atmosphere. His lack of identity and his “melancholy” demeanor 
have caused Raymond to distrust him under more ideal 
circumstances, but Raymond's dire situation—he has been forcibly 
separated from his beloved, and a vengeful ghost won't stop 
tormenting him—drives Raymond to desperate measures, and so 
Raymond agrees to accept the stranger's help, even though he has 
no way of knowing whether the man is trustworthy. 
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The ritual the stranger performs using the objects from his chest 
adds another supernatural element to the novel, further adhering 
to typical genre conventions of gothic fiction. Though the ritual 
seems ominous at first, it ends up humanizing Beatrice somewhat, 
transforming her from a vengeful spirit to a poor soul who is merely 
unable to rest in peace as a result of her unburied remains. The 
detail of Beatrice’s relation to Raymond is shocking but untimely 
lends some clarity to Raymond's mission: now he knows exactly 
what he must do to resolve at least this conflict. 
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The stranger explains Beatrice’s scandalous and tragic past. 
Her parents forced her to become a nun when she was young, 
but she hated it and didn’t take her responsibilities seriously. 
She declared herself an atheist and preferred to act out of her 
personal desires instead of honoring her vows. Eventually she 
fled the convent to elope with the baron Lindenberg. They 
settled at the castle of Lindenberg. Not long afterward, she 
caught sight of the baron’s younger brother, Otto, and began to 
desire him. Beatrice and Otto schemed for Beatrice to kill the 
baron so they could be together. Beatrice murdered the baron 
and then met Otto at the Lindenberg Hole, where they'd 
arranged to meet, but Otto turned on Beatrice, stabbing her to 
death. Afterward, Otto became baron of Lindenberg; nobody 
suspected his role in his brother’s murder. 


Beatrice began to haunt Otto, standing before his bed each 
night holding the dagger that killed his brother. Meanwhile, her 
bones remained in the Lindenberg Hole. Otto died of fright, 
and the castle moved into the hands of distant relatives. 
Eventually the exorcist was called in, and he convinced Beatrice 
to limit her hauntings to once every five years. Now, it’s up to 
Raymond to end her haunting by finally laying her bones to 
rest. Before the stranger can leave, Raymond demands that he 
answer one puzzling implied detail in his story: that he was 
personally acquainted with the exorcist, who would have lived 
100 years ago. The stranger doesn't offer any satisfying 
answers, though, and leaves before Raymond can inquire 
further. (In the present, Lorenzo asks Raymond about the 
stranger, and Raymond offers his theory that the stranger may 
be the mythical figure of the “wandering Jew’) 


Raymond continues his story. He locates the bleeding nun’s 
remains inside the Lindenberg Hole and, upon burying them, 
her apparition no longer haunts him. Raymond learns that 
Agnes has since taken her holy vows, and so he heads to 
Madrid in the hopes that he can persuade her to leave the 
convent. Returning to his hotel one night, he’s accosted by 
some assassins. A band of cavaliers intervene, saving 
Raymond's life. One of the men turns out to be Agnes’s 
father—though the man doesn’t know Raymond’s relationship 
to Agnes, as her family only knew him as Alphonso. Agnes’s 
father, Don Gaston de Medina, confirms that Agnes is at St. 
Clare convent. 
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Beatrice’s story has strong parallels with Agnes’s, with both women 
forced into religious service at a young age, rebelling, and facing 
unjust consequences as a result. Beatrice follows her passion to 
ruin, ultimately paying with her life. Agnes’s fate remains unknown 
in the story’s present, leaving open the possibility that she may be 
spared Beatrice’s tragic fate. At least for now, Otto’s murder of 
Beatrice goes unpunished. This is yet another example of the novel 
subverting conventional understandings of right and wrong, 
showing how people sometimes get away with immoral acts. 
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Otto pays for his misdeeds eventually, dying of fright, though 
Beatrice’s conflict persists as long as her remains can be laid 
properly to rest in the family burial plot. The unresolved detail of the 
stranger's apparent immortality—how could he have possibly been 
personally acquainted with the exorcist who would have lived 100 
years ago?—adds another supernatural element to the novel. 
Raymond's explanation that the stranger is the “wandering Jew” 
derives from a myth that began to spread throughout Europe in the 
1200s. According to legend, a Jewish man who taunted Jesus on 
the way to his crucifixion was then doomed to wander the earth 
until the Second Coming. 
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Raymond's good deed of laying the bleeding nun’s remains to rest 
leads to reward when her apparition ceases to haunt him. In 
another fortuitous stroke of fate—perhaps an indirect continuation 
for the reward he reaps for laying the bleeding nun’s remains to 
rest—Raymond runs into Agnes’s father and learns her exact 
whereabouts. 
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The next day, Raymond heads to St. Clare. Theodore 
accompanies him and attacks the convent’s gardener. Raymond 
takes over the gardener’s job. One day, he spots the prioress 
speaking sternly with Agnes about the sin of pining over the 
loss of an unfaithful lover. After the prioress leaves, Raymond 
approaches Agnes, but she flees when she recognizes him. He 
later gets her to agree to meet with him, though, and after he 
tells her his story, she accepts it and forgives him. But she says 
it’s too late for them to be together, as she has already taken 
her holy vows. Raymond, in turn, promises to get his 
relative—the cardinal-duke of Lerma—to excuse her of her holy 
duties. 


Agnes and Raymond continue to meet in secret for several 
weeks, though Agnes initially resists the possibility of 
abandoning her holy vows. Eventually their mutual passion is 
too much to suppress, and they have sex during one of their 
clandestine meetings. Afterward, Agnes recoils and scolds 
Raymond for his wickedness. She orders him never to see her 
again. And later, after word spreads of Raymond's illicit 
activities with Agnes, he is let go as the convent’s gardener. 


A few months later, Raymond receives a letter from Agnes 
informing him that she is pregnant. She pleads for him to return 
and rescue her and their child from the wrath of her superiors. 
Upon receiving the letter, Raymond returns to St. Clare, 
kidnaps the current gardener and locks him in his hotel, and 
switches places with him. And that, Raymond explains to 
Lorenzo in the present, is how the events Lorenzo witnessed 
earlier that day came to be. 


CHAPTER 5 


Lorenzo acknowledges that Raymond was wrong to act on 
temptation but doesn’t blame him—Raymond and Agnes 
wouldn't be the first to engage in premarital sex. He gives 
Raymond his full support, and he also informs him that 
Raymond no longer needs to worry about the baroness’s 
opposition to the relationship, since she died of a broken blood 
vessel several months ago. Raymond, in return, offers to help 
Lorenzo pursue Antonia. 
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Raymond's disguise as the convent’s gardener is yet another 
instance in which disguise and deception feature prominently in the 
plot, foregrounding the novel’s focus on the unreliability of 
appearances. Agnes’s refusal to elope with Raymond despite her 
feelings for him speaks to her self-discipline: at least at first, she 
demonstrates a higher level of self-control and religion than, say, 
Ambrosio. 
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Like Ambrosio, Agnes, too, eventually succumbs to temptation, 
breaking her holy vows to have sex with Raymond. The reoccurring 
theme of religious characters breaking their vows of celibacy 
suggests that human nature has more power to influence a person’s 
behavior than their personal morals or religious beliefs. 
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Raymond's story ends here. In addition to providing important 
insight into Raymond's character, his story also highlights the 
importance of not placing too much weight on first impressions. At 
first, Lorenzo thought ill of Raymond based on claims his aunt (the 
baroness) made about Raymona’s intentions with Agnes. Having 
heard Raymond's side of the story, Lorenzo may now see his 
acquaintance in a far more sympathetic light. 
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Lorenzo allows that while Catholic morals condemn premarital sex, 
sexual abstinence goes against human nature. He thus subtly 
acknowledges the inability of abstract moral frameworks like 
religious doctrine to overpower natural urges. While moral 
frameworks can incentivize people to act a certain way, they can't 
suppress human instinct entirely. 
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Raymond returns to his chamber and finds Theodore there 
writing poetry. He offers to give Theodore his feedback, and 
Theodore, embarrassed, eventually obliges. Raymond reads 
Theodore’s emotional poem about love and tells Theodore he 
enjoys it, though he cautions his page against pursuing the life 
of a writer if he wants to be happy. If he writes well, people will 
hate him out of jealousy for his talent; and if he writes badly, 
people will criticize him for his poor writing. 


Back at Elvira’s living quarters, meanwhile, Elvira scolds her 
sister Leonella for telling a stranger all about her and Antonia’s 
past. When she notices that the mere mention of Lorenzo's 
name causes Antonia to blush, Elvira, fearing for her daughter, 
forbids Leonella from seeing or contacting the cavaliers again. 
Leonella goes behind her sister’s back and writes to Lorenzo 
anyway. 


Back at his hotel in Medina, Lorenzo reads Leonella’s letter, 
which tells of Elvira’s disapproval and gushes over her own 
attraction to Don Christoval. She tells Lorenzo where they are 
staying in town. When he finishes reading the letter, Lorenzo 
goes to look for Christoval. Unable to find his friend, he arrives 
at Elvira’s apartment alone—much to Leonella’s 
disappointment. Antonia is doing work around the house when 
he arrives. She blushes but doesn’t speak to him. Elvira greets 
him with a look of anger and disapproval. In order to ingratiate 
himself with her, he informs her that Raymond has agreed to 
convince his father’s widow to accept Elvira as family. This 
pleases Elvira, and she warms to him somewhat, though she 
forbids him from returning to her apartment. 


After Lorenzo leaves, Antonia and Elvira sit in silence a while 
until Elvira confronts her daughter about Lorenzo. Elvira 
explains that it’s a bad idea for a common woman like Antonia 
to be with a noble like Lorenzo: unlike Lorenzo, Antonia has 
nobody to look out for her. She believes that Antonia is too 
young and naive to understand the passion and affection she is 
currently feeling. 


Meanwhile, Lorenzo returns to Raymond to plan their rescue 
of Agnes. The friends take a coach to the convent and sneak in 
through the garden at the appointed hour. They wait until 
daybreak, but she does not arrive. Unbeknownst to Lorenzo 
and Raymond, the prioress has been keeping Agnes prisoner. 
When Lorenzo goes to the convent the following day to ask to 
see Agnes, the prioress lies and says that Agnes has fallen 
gravely ill and cannot see guests. 
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Raymond's warning to Theodore highlights how greatly a person’s 
reputation can affect their life. In the hypothetical situation 
Raymond lays out, a writer is inevitably doomed to a life of 
unhappiness because the public will either envy him for his skill or 
criticize him for his lack thereof. Implicit in Raymond's advice is the 
importance of not investing too much importance in one’s pride or 
reputation. 
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Elvira protects Antonia’s virtue now using the same method she has 
used for Antonia’s entire life: she cuts off all sources of temptation, 
forbidding Leonella from contacting Lorenzo again so that Antonia 
doesn’t have the chance to realize, much less act on, her apparent 
desire for him. 


Despite Elvira's efforts to shield her daughter from temptation, she 
cannot stop others from acting on their own urges. Accordingly, the 
lovestruck Leonella disobeys Elvira and reaches out to Lorenzo, 
apparently in an effort to make Don Christoval aware of her feelings 
for him (all the while remaining oblivious to his total lack of interest 
in her). This ends up being not such a bad thing, however, as Lorenzo 
comes with the good news that he may be able to use his 
connection to Raymond to improve Elvira and Antonia’s standing 
with Elvira’s in-laws. 


Elvira knows firsthand the consequences that arise from 
abandoning logic to act on one’s passions, and so she advises her 
daughter to maintain her virtue and suppress her apparent 
affection for Lorenzo. 


Once more, unexpected circumstances thwart Raymona’s efforts to 
rescue Agnes. The prioress’s dishonesty creates narrative tension 
through dramatic irony (the reader knows the truth about Agnes’s 
situation while Raymond and Lorenzo are left in the dark) and 
further highlights the unreliability of appearances. 
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Lorenzo returns to the convent each day, but every time, he’s 
told that Agnes is doing even worse. He becomes convinced 
that this is a lie, and so he writes to the cardinal duke of Lerma 
and receives a papal bull ordering the convent to release Agnes 
to his care the following day. Meanwhile, Elvira asks to speak 
with him. During their meeting, Elvira expresses her gratitude 
for Lorenzo's help with the marquis (Raymond) but also asks 
that he not visit them so much—it’s clear that Antonia has 
feelings for Lorenzo, and Elvira needs to look out for her naive 
daughter. Elvira’s health is poor, and she fears she won't live 
long. She doesn’t want Antonia to be unprotected once she is 
gone. She will only approve of Lorenzo's marrying Antonia, 
therefore, if the duke—Lorenzo’s uncle—approves of the union, 
too. Elvira is doubtful the duke will do so. 


Lorenzo tells Elvira about his ongoing predicament with Agnes 
and assures her that, as soon as that problem is resolved, he 
will set to work getting his family to approve of Antonia. Elvira 
expresses sympathy and worry for Agnes, having heard of how 
strict, superstitious, and cruel the prioress at St. Clare is: the 
woman will surely judge Agnes harshly for quitting the 
convent. 


After leaving Elvira’s, Lorenzo heads to St. Clare. He 
approaches the prioress after the church service and confronts 
her about Agnes. Once more, the prioress lies about Agnes’s 
worsening condition. When Lorenzo tells her about the papal 
bull, the prioress responds with a shocking revelation: it will be 
impossible for her to follow the order, for Agnes died last 
Friday. Lorenzo refuses to accept this, and when he passes 
along the news to Raymond, Raymond, too, refuses to accept 
Agnes's death. 
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Readers know that Lorenzo's suspicions are warranted: he is indeed 
being lied to about Agnes’s condition. Elvira, meanwhile, continues 
her quest to undermine Antonia’s natural feelings for Lorenzo by 
eliminating all possible opportunities for temptation, cutting off 
Antonia’s contact with Lorenzo before Antonia has the opportunity 
to act on or even consciously acknowledge her romantic feelings for 
Lorenzo. A papal bull is a public decree or edict issued by the pope 
to declare a viewpoint of the Catholic Church. Throughout history, 
papal bulls have been used to canonize new saints or 
excommunicate people from the Church. 
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Elvira’s knowledge of the prioress’s reputation for cruelty doesn’t 
bode well for Agnes’s situation: the reader knows that the prioress is 
keeping Agnes prisoner, but the exact details of her condition remain 
unknown. The prioress, like Ambrosio, is another religious authority 
whose severity contradicts the biblical emphasis on mercy and 
forgiveness. These characters add to the book’s broader criticism of 
the Catholic Church, suggesting that Catholic authority figures 
hypocritically fail to embody the biblical values they purport to 
represent. 
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Perhaps Agnes has died, and perhaps she has not. The reader knows 
that the prioress has been dishonest with Lorenzo about Agnes’s 
condition, but they also know that the prioress has a reputation for 
cruelty. Could it be that Agnes has died as a result of whatever cruel 
punishment the prioress has imposed on her? Tension mounts as the 
truth about Agnes’s fate remains unknown. 
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The story picks up right after Ambrosio and Matilda have had 
sex. Ambrosio looks upon Matilda in his arms and feels none of 
the passion that just overtook him—he feels only shame and 
disgust. He accuses Matilda of seducing him and ruining him. 
Matilda shoots back that she has risked just as much for their 
sexual union, like her reputation. Plus, the supposed sin they've 
committed isn’t such a big deal, since celibacy is unnatural. 
Gradually, Ambrosio feels his shame replaced by pleasure and 
desire once more. As he rises from the couch, he realizes that 
his greatest fear now isn’t death: it’s that Matilda's death will 
rob him of the ability to experience more pleasure. He 
announces that he is “in [Matilda’s] possession.” This pleases 
Matilda. 


After confirming that Ambrosio will be able to get a key to the 
door leading to the garden, Matilda lays out a plan to save 
herself from death by poison. The door to the garden opens to 
the cemetery shared between the convent and the monastery. 
Ambrosio will let Matilda into the cemetery at midnight, and 
then she'll descend into St. Clare’s vaults while Ambrosio waits 
above ground. But before Matilda can finish describing her 
plan, she hears footsteps approaching her cell. She orders 
Ambrosio to leave while she pretends to be asleep. The 
footsteps, it turns out, belong to Father Pablos. Ambrosio tells 
him that “Rosario” is sleeping and that Pablos shouldn't disturb 
him. 


=. 


the chapel later, Ambrosio once more feels shame, and he 
doubles down on “his pretensions to the semblance of virtue” in 
order to hide it. After the service, Ambrosio retreats to his cell, 
where he continues to obsess over his recent tryst with 
Matilda. His thoughts are confused, oscillating between horror 
and pleasure. He decides that since he’s so pious in every other 
aspect of his life, he'll surely be forgiven for indulging in this one 
type of sinful pleasure—apparently forgetting that, having 
taken the holy vows, the sin of “incontinence” is far more 
serious for him than for a layperson. Nevertheless, Ambrosio 
lies down in bed to rest, exhausted from his earlier activities 
and very much looking forward to the night ahead. 
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Ambrosio is conflicted between his obligation to uphold his 
monastic vows and his natural urge to act on human instinct. While 
the modern reader may regard Matilda’s argument about sex being 
natural as reasonable and not altogether harmful advice (and 
indeed, the book seems to support this reading, as well), her logic 
does seem somewhat calculated and manipulative. This raises the 
question of whether she is merely interested in continuing her and 
Ambrosio’s sexual relationship to satisfy her own human urges or 
whether something more nefarious is going on. Either way, her logic 
is effective: though still somewhat conflicted, Ambrosio seems to be 
on board with pursuing pleasure at the expense of his sacred vows. 
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Matilda doesn't reveal the specifics of her plan to reverse the effects 
of the poison that supposedly still courses through her veins, and 
Ambrosio doesn’t have the chance to ask any clarifying questions. It 
seems rather unlikely that Matilda would be able to call upon 
natural means to reverse the effects of the poison, though, which 
might lead the reader to ask whether she plans to use some 
supernatural means to save herself. This, of course, would be an act 
of blasphemy. Ambrosio’s failure to consider this shows how loose 
his morals have become in the aftermath of his tryst with Matilda. 
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Ambrosio, unable to accept the shame he feels about breaking his 
vow of celibacy, makes matters worse by being both a sinner and a 
hypocrite: he doubles down on “his pretension to the semblance of 
virtue,” acting as though he is even more virtuous than usual in an 
effort to avoid raising anyone’s suspicions. He also starts to 
equivocate, using whatever reasoning he can come up with (in this 
case, that God will surely forgive him) to justify the sins he has just 
committed—and whatever sins he plans to commit in the future. 
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Finally, night arrives. Ambrosio finds that Matilda is already 
awake and has been waiting for him to open the door to the 
cemetery. She carries a basket with her and makes him swear 
an oath not to follow her or to ask about what she was up to 
down in the vault. Before Matilda can carry out her plan, she 
suddenly hisses at Ambrosio that there are people down there. 
She and Ambrosio exit the vault and hide themselves behind 
tombs in the cemetery. As they hide, they overhear the prioress 
and another nun, Mother Camilla, discussing Agnes. Mother 
Camilla urges the prioress to be more lenient with Agnes, but 
the prioress holds firm: tomorrow, Agnes will serve as an 
example to the other nuns of what happens when they break 
their vows. 


After the prioress and Mother Camilla leave, Ambrosio explains 
Agnes’s situation to Matilda. He insists on meeting with the 
prioress tomorrow to convince her to be lenient with Agnes. 
Matilda cautions him against this, arguing that his sudden 
change of heart might come off as suspicious. Then, as they 
planned, Matilda descends into the vault, leaving Ambrosio 
alone above ground. Alone, Ambrosio reflects on Matilda’s 
changed demeanor: she’s bold, aggressive, and unfeeling now, 
whereas she was so submissive and devoted before. Still, he 
realizes the prudence of her advice not to intervene on Agnes’s 
behalf. 


An hour passes, and still Matilda does not return from down 
below. Ambrosio begins to grow impatient. Just then, he feels a 
tremor as violent as an earthquake. At the same time, a loud 
crack of thunder reverberates through the sky, and he can see a 
flash of lightning from down below. Then it’s quiet and dark 
once more. Another hour passes, and the sun begins to rise. 
Finally, Matilda emerges from the vault and announces that she 
will survive. She asks Ambrosio if he saw anything, and he tells 
her about the lightning strike. Matilda seems satisfied with this 
answer. Ambrosio pleads with her to tell him what she was up 
to down there, but she refuses: he’s still too tied to his piety to 
be trusted with such knowledge. And she reminds him that he 
swore an oath to her never to ask about “this night's 
adventures.’ 
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If Matilda's plan seemed sketchy before, it certainly seems sketchy 
now that she has explicitly forbidden Ambrosio from looking inside 
her basket. Matilda’s secrecy provides further evidence that she is 
calling on supernatural means—perhaps even sorcery—to reverse 
the effects of the snake's poison and save her own life. Ambrosio’s 
failure to press Matilda about the specifics of her plan suggest that 
he’s willing to embrace a certain willful ignorance of sin if it means 
he can experience more sexual pleasure in the future. Little by little, 
he abandons any sense of shame or guilt he once felt about his sins. 
Meanwhile, the prioress and Mother Camilla’s conversation about 
Agnes seems to suggest that Agnes is not dead, as the prioress 
earlier claimed to Lorenzo. Still, the specifics of Agnes’s condition 
remain unclear at this point in the story. 
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Matilda suggests that Ambrosio has only two options here: he can 
do the right thing and confront the prioress about her cruel 
treatment of Agnes, or he can protect his own reputation by not 
having a sudden change of heart about Agnes’s punishment, which 
(Matilda insists) may seem suspicious and alert the prioress to 
Ambrosio’s fall from grace. Ambrosio’s choice to protect himself over 
Agnes highlights his willingness to compromise his morals to protect 
his reputation. 
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The violent tremor, loud crack of thunder, and flash of lightning that 
Ambrosio witnesses while Matilda is in the crypt further suggest 
that her activities are supernatural or demonic in nature. Yet 
Ambrosio hardly argues when she expressly forbids him from 
mentioning “this night’s adventures” ever again. Once more, 
Ambrosio ignores his better judgment in pursuit of pleasure, 
signifying how far he has fallen since first breaking his vow of 
celibacy. 
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Ambrosio and Matilda continue to have sex all week. At first, 
their trysts fill Ambrosio with pleasure. But it’s not long before 
he tires of Matilda. This, the narration claims, is typical of men. 
Women, on the other hand, grow more attached as more time 
passes, and this is what happens with Matilda. Not only does 
sex with Matilda no longer stir him, but he’s also grown quite 
bored with her musical talents and her thoughts. They continue 
to have sex, but it’s clear to Ambrosio that he’s compelled to do 
so “not by love, but by brutal appetite." Meanwhile, he lusts 
after other women. Matilda, in short, has awaken a dark side of 
Ambrosio, which up to this point his strict upbringing at the 
monastery had suppressed. 


One day, two women come to Ambrosio for confession. One of 
them has a sweet, innocent voice that stirs him deeply. The 
woman speaks of her ill mother who is on her deathbed. She 
asks Ambrosio to please keep her mother in his prayers. The 
woman also explains that she and her mother aren't from 

adrid, and so her mother is in need of a confessor. She knows 
that Ambrosio never leaves the monastery, and her mother is 
too sick to come there herself, so she asks if Ambrosio can send 
another monk to perform this rite. Ambrosio agrees and asks 
for the mother’s name. The woman replies, “Donna Elvira 
Dalfa,’ and she gives Ambrosio the address. The woman, as it 
turns out, is Antonia, and her companion is Leonella. 


After promising to send a confessor to Elvira, Ambrosio returns 
to his cell, but he can’t stop thinking about Antonia. Unlike 
atilda, whom Ambrosio only lusts after, Antonia inspires 
thoughts of tenderness and love within him. Ambrosio 
fantasizes about sweet Antonia, inwardly promising her that 
her virtue will remain safe with him: he will not debase her as 
he has debased Matilda. As he paces his cell, his gaze settles on 
the image of the Madona on his wall. A sudden rage 
overpowers him, and he tears the painting from the wall, 
declaring the Madona a “prostitute.” At that moment, Ambrosio 
decides that he will break his vow to never leave the monastery 
in order to serve as Elvira’s confessor himself. 
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That Ambrosio continues to have sex with Matilda despite no longer 
having any romantic feelings for her underscores the degree to 
which his instinctual urge for sex—not his rational mind—drives his 
actions. This reinforces the book's position that abstract moral 
frameworks are no match for human nature: time and again, the 
urge to satisfy his baser human instincts overpowers Ambrosio’s 
rational desire to uphold his religious obligations. 


Ambrosio may have tired of Matilda, but the stirring that Antonia’s 
sweet voice inspires within him suggests that he has found a new 
young woman to lust after: Antonia. But traveling to Elvira’s 
apartment to pursue Antonia under the guise of acting as Elvira's 
confessor creates a new obstacle for Ambrosio, as it requires him to 
leave the monastery, something he has vowed never to do. 


Although Ambrosio convinces himself that he only has pure 
intentions for Antonia, the reader should recall how quickly he 
acquiesced to his urge to have sex with Matilda despite his initial 
confidence in his ability to ward off temptation. With this in mind, it 
seems more likely than not that his so-called love for Antonia will 
turn into base lust. Further supporting this prediction is Ambrosio’s 
decision to leave the monastery to serve as Elvira's confessor, 
breaking yet another of his sacred vows. The blasphemous act of 
iconoclasm (that is, the destruction of a religious icon) that 
Ambrosio commits when he tears the Madona from the wall further 
demonstrates Ambrosio’s morally degraded state and hypocrisy. 
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While Madrid takes its siesta later that day, Ambrosio wraps his 
head in a cowl to disguise himself and makes his way to Elvira’s 
apartment. Luckily, Leonella—who would have recognized him 
and informed the entire city of his broken vow—is away, having 
received word that a cousin recently died and left his fortune to 
Leonella and Elvira. The narrator briefly catches readers up to 
speed on Leonella’s story: although she had been mourning her 
unrequited love for Don Christoval when she left, she 
encountered a young apothecary on her travels and quickly fell 
in love with and married him instead. She also agreed to help 
him establish a shop. Leonella wrote to Elvira to inform her of 
the marriage, but Elvira never responded—for reasons that will 
become clear later on in the story. 


Back in the story’s present, Ambrosio arrives at Elvira’s 
apartment. When Antonia sees Ambrosio, she is overcome with 
joy and leads him to Elvira’s chamber. Elvira is pleased with the 
visit too: she’s heard great things about Ambrosio’s piety, and 
he hasn't disappointed her expectations as he listens intently to 
her confess her many worries and anxieties. Ambrosio, in turn, 
reminds Elvira that he is breaking his vow to be with her here 
today and that he'd prefer that nobody find out about it. Elvira 
agrees to keep the visit a secret. After visiting with Elvira, 
Ambrosio succumbs to his desire to enjoy few moments of 
Antonia’s company, and then he leaves to return to the 
monastery. 


After Ambrosio departs, Elvira and Antonia gush over 
Ambrosio’s kindness and piety. Elvira admits that Ambrosio’s 
voice struck her as familiar, though she can’t possibly have 
heard it before. Antonia confesses to having a similar reaction. 
She reminds her mother that it’s impossible for her to have 
heard or met Ambrosio before, for Ambrosio has never left the 
confines of the monastery—not since he was abandoned there 
as an infant. For the rest of the day, Antonia feels happy at 
Elvira's seemingly improved state. Her heightened spirits 
inspire daydreams of Lorenzo rather than Ambrosio, however. 
After kissing her mother goodnight, Antonia returns to her 
chamber and prays before St. Rosolia, her patron saint. Then 
she falls into a deep, peaceful sleep. 
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A cowl is a loose hood or hooded robe worn by a monk. Ambrosio’s 
repurposing of this sacred garment to help him leave the monastery 
undetected, breaking one of his sacred vows, signals just how 
corrupt he has become since breaking his vow of celibacy to have 
sex with Matilda. Ambrosio’s cowl thus comes to symbolize his 
hypocrisy: though he maintains the outward appearance of a pious 
monk, he harbors secret sinful urges within himself. Leonella’s story 
is only a minor subplot, but it provides a key piece of 
information—Elvira’s failure to respond to Leonella’s letter—which 
will become important later on, so it's worth taking note of here. 
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Ambrosio’s hypocrisy manifests in both his appearance and his 
behavior: he looks the part of the pious monk, and his attentiveness 
to Elvira’s confession further convinces Elvira of his great religious 
devotion—so much so that she willingly looks past his admission 
about breaking his vow to be with her today, something that might 
raise a red flag under different circumstances. The restraint that 
Ambrosio exercises here, enjoying a few moments of Antonia’s 
company but not coming on too strong, is further proof of his moral 
corruption, suggesting that he can control his urges when it’s in his 
best interest to do so. In other words, it’s not that his initial sin with 
Matilda has caused him to lose control: it’s simply taught him that 
he can sin and act selfishly if he’s careful not to alert anyone's 
SUSPICIONS. 
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Elvira and Antonia’s mutual agreement that there’s something 
familiar about Ambrosio builds intrigue, inviting the reader to 
speculate about whether the characters are indeed connected in 
some way that remains yet unknown. Notably, Ambrosio was found 
abandoned at the monastery when he was an infant—the same age 
that Elvira's firstborn child, a son, was when she was forced to 
abandon him before fleeing to the Indies with her husband. Elvira’s 
father-in-law claimed that child died, but there's no proof he was 
telling the truth. And as numerous events in the novel have already 
shown, things are often not quite as they seem, and so it’s often 
inadvisable to take people at their word. 
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CHAPTER 7 


After his initial visit to Elvira, Ambrosio returns to the 
monastery without anyone realizing he’s been gone, and so he 
starts to visit her daily. At first his feelings for Antonia are 
innocent, but it’s not long before they grow lustful, and he soon 
makes it his aim to seduce and corrupt her. This isn’t easy, 
though, as Antonia remains ever innocent and virtuous. 

eanwhile, he recognizes that her virtuous, honest nature is 
clearly superior to his newfound depravity. Yet despite his clear 
nowledge that what he is doing is wrong, he can’t stop himself 
rom moving forward with his scheme. Meanwhile, Matilda 
senses his indifference toward her and grows melancholy. 
Ambrosio feels bad about this, but he can’t force himself to 
have feelings for her. 
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One day, Ambrosio is visiting Elvira’s apartment when he 
observes Antonia reading the Bible—an abridged version that 
Elvira assembled in order to prevent her daughter from reading 
parts she deemed unsuitable for Antonia’s young, ignorant 
mind. Ambrosio interrupts her reading to ask whether she has 
ever loved anyone. At first Antonia doesn’t understand, and so 
Ambrosio clarifies that he means “love” in the romantic sense. 
Antonia admits that she has not—not recognizing her feelings 
for Lorenzo as love. But Ambrosio, encouraged, asks Antonia 
whether she feels she is missing something by not having 
someone to pine for. Antonia pauses and admits that she feels 
this way about Ambrosio (though she still doesn’t grasp what 
sort of “love” the monk is talking about). 


Unaware of Antonia’s misunderstanding, Ambrosio lunges 
toward her, traps her in an embrace, and kisses her violently. 
She resists and pleads with him to stop, but he is undeterred. 
Just then, the door to Elvira’s room opens, and Ambrosio 
hurriedly backs away from Antonia. Antonia gratefully runs 
inside her mother’s chamber. 


Unbeknownst to Ambrosio, Antonia innocently relayed some of 
his attempts at seduction to Elvira, who immediately grew 
suspicious of the monk’s intentions for her daughter. Thinking 
that Ambrosio might have impure motives for his frequent 
visits, Elvira began to keep a watchful eye on Ambrosio, though 
she has been careful to keep her suspicions secret. Now, 
realizing her suspicions were correct, Elvira suggests he stop 
coming around so often—surely there are others who need his 
company more than they do. Though Elvira expresses her 
wishes carefully, her implied accusation is clear to Ambrosio. 
After Ambrosio leaves, Elvira warns Antonia to be careful 
around Ambrosio from then on. Antonia is sad about this, 
though she doesn’t understand her mother’s reasoning. 
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Ambrosio’s concern remains solely focused on his reputation, not his 
standing in God's eyes: that is, he’s only worried about what will 
happen to him if he’s caught in an act of sin, not about the moral 
implications of the sin itself. Meanwhile, as the reader may have 
guessed, Ambrosio’s affection for Antonia soon devolves into base 
lust. Though he recognizes that his desire for her is immoral and 
depraved, he moves forward with his scheme to ruin her, 
nonetheless. 
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As illustrated by the abridged version of the Bible Elvira gives 
Antonia, Elvira has tried to protect her daughter from the evils of 
the world by making her ignorant of them. But shielding Antonia 
from the world’s evils does not make them go away—it only leaves 
Antonia underprepared to recognize and protect herself against any 
evils that might come her way, as Antonia’s obliviousness to 
Ambrosio’s advances in this scene shows. 
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Antonia manages to evade the worst of Ambrosio’s advances for the 
time being, but it’s a narrow escape—had Elvira’s door not opened 
at just the right moment, the situation could have ended quite 
differently. Elvira's good timing seems a little too coincidental, 
leading the reader to wonder whether she is privy to Ambrosio’s ill 
intentions with Antonia. 
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As the reader may have guessed, Ambrosio’s attempts at seduction 
(which went right over Antonia’s innocent, inexperienced head) 
were not lost on the more worldly, experienced Elvira. Meanwhile, 
although Elvira expresses her wishes carefully, it’s clear to Ambrosio 
that she no longer trusts him. Ambrosio cares deeply about his 
reputation, and so it doesn’t bode well for Elvira that Ambrosio 
knows she is privy to his dark, secret urges. This scene creates 
narrative tension, as the reader is left to wonder if Ambrosio will 
retaliate against Elvira—how far is he willing to go to protect his 
reputation? 
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Back in his cell, Ambrosio laments his foiled plot to corrupt 
Antonia. Just then, he hears a quiet knock at his door. It’s 
atilda. When he sternly tells her he’s busy, she pleads with 
him to be kind and at least let her speak with him as a friend. He 
allows her inside, and she proceeds to tell him more about her 
history. She confesses that the uncle who raised her dabbled in 
magic and could even summon the powers of the “infernal 
spirits.” She admits that this was what she was doing in the 
vault many nights ago: she summoned a demon who is now 
hers to command. Matilda’s confession shocks Ambrosio: why 
would she doom her soul to eternal suffering for a temporary 
boost of power? Ambrosio might have given in to the 
temptation of lust, but that’s a far cry from sorcery. 


atilda tells Ambrosio that if he follows her into the vault at St. 
Clare, she'll perform incantations that will allow Antonia to be 
all his. When Ambrosio resists, Matilda accuses him of refusing 
her offer not because he doesn’t want to, but because he’s 
afraid to. Matilda continues to reason with Ambrosio, arguing 
that if God forgives all sinners, he'll forgive Ambrosio’s sin of 
sorcery, too. Matilda’s impious language disgusts Ambrosio, 
though, and he declares that he will have Antonia by “human” 
means—not with the help of the devil. Matilda says this can’t 
possibly happen, since Elvira has banned Ambrosio from 
visiting with Antonia. Then she removes a mirror covered in 
odd letters from her habit—a gift, she explains, that has allowed 
her to witness Ambrosio’s activities at Elvira's apartment. 


Ambrosio’s curiosity gets the best of him, and he gazes into 
Matilda’s magic mirror, which reveals Antonia undressing in her 
chamber. A bird flies in and nibbles at her breasts. Witnessing 
this sumptuous scene is too much for Ambrosio, and he 
immediately orders Matilda to take him to the vault: he’s willing 
to do whatever it takes to have Antonia, even if it involves 
sorcery. 


Matilda leads Ambrosio to the entrance of the vaults at St. 
Clare. She tells him to wait while she goes inside to get 
something. Alone, the darkness frightens Ambrosio, but he 
tries not to show it. He’s also afraid of the sin of sorcery he’s 
about to commit, yet he reassures himself that he has time to 
repent. Suddenly, he hears the groans of someone in pain 
coming from within the vault, but his own terror is too great for 
him to give the mysterious groaning much notice. Eventually 
Matilda returns with her basket and a lamp. She beckons for 
Ambrosio to follow her into the vault and then leads him down 
many narrow passageways. 
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Matilda's story about her uncle's history of summoning “infernal 
spirits” (i.e., demons) should signal to Ambrosio that enough is 
enough: it’s one thing to break his vow of celibacy, but it is quite 
another to cavort with devil worshippers. Indeed, Matilda’s latest 
admission does seem to give Ambrosio pause, causing him to 
reevaluate whether his pursuit of pleasure is really worth the 
possibility of damning his soul to eternal suffering. 


As Ambrosio continues to resist using sorcery to have his way with 
Antonia, Matilda responds with increasingly persuasive arguments 
to get him to acquiesce. This might lead the reader to wonder why 
she is so invested in leading Ambrosio astray and whether she has 
some yet unknown motive for doing so. Indeed, she seems more 
determined to ensure that Ambrosio succeeds at seducing Antonia 
than Ambrosio himself. Notably, Ambrosio doesn’t question 
Matilda's methods for helping him, perhaps suggesting that he is 
more willing than he realizes to overlook any details that might 
stand in the way of his designs. 


The swiftness with which Ambrosio reverses course and decides he’s 
on board with resorting to sorcery to have Antonia is almost 
comical—all it takes is one quick look at the titillating scene that 
plays out on the surface of Matilda's magic mirror. Comedy aside, 
this scene further highlights the power of Ambrosio’s baser human 
urges to override his supposedly strong religious conviction. 


Ambrosio knows that it’s wrong to practice sorcery, yet he ignores 
his guilty conscience in pursuit of pleasure. This makes his behavior 
all the more morally indefensible. Worse still is his implied refusal to 
accept responsibility for his sins: he seems to justify his behavior on 
the grounds that Matilda is leading him to sin, minimizing his own 
culpability at any chance he gets. Not only is Ambrosio a sinner, but 
he is also a hypocrite: he responds to others’ sins with the utmost 
severity, yet he refuses to hold himself to that same standard of 
conduct. 
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Eventually they arrive at a spacious cavern, where Matilda 
removes a bottle from her basket and pours some of its 
contents onto the ground. A flame rises from the ground, and 
Matilda recites her mysterious incantations. Then she suddenly 
shrieks and flails her body about. She plunges a knife into her 
arm and lets the blood pour into the fire. The ground begins to 
shake, and Ambrosio suddenly grows cold and shaky. 


Just then, a demon appears. He’s naked and has red wings and a 
star on his forehead, and he seems to shine with “dazzling 
glory.’ Matilda speaks to the demon in a language Ambrosio 
doesn't understand as Ambrosio looks on in awe. Finally, the 
demon places a branch of myrtle in Matilda’s hands and then 
disappears. Matilda explains to Ambrosio that he must place 
the myrtle on Antonia’s pillow past midnight. A death-like sleep 
will overtake her, and Ambrosio will be able to have his way 
with her without her waking. In the morning, she'll register that 
she has lost her virtue, but she won't know who did it. Ambrosio 
takes the myrtle from Matilda and then follows her out of the 
vault. The two retreat to their respective cells for the night. 
Ambrosio can’t wait until midnight. 


CHAPTER 8 


Lorenzo's grief over Agnes’s apparent death prevents him from 
reaching out to his uncle (the baron) about accepting his 
marriage to Antonia, and this, in turn, means Lorenzo can't visit 
Antonia in the meantime (Elvira ordered Lorenzo not to see 
them until he could secure his uncle’s approval of the marriage). 
Elvira takes Lorenzo's absence to mean that he has since found 
anew woman, and so she urges her daughter to forget about 
Lorenzo. 


eanwhile, Raymond's grief over Agnes is so great that he falls 
seriously ill. Theodore, fiercely loyal to his master, resolves to 
nd away inside the convent to learn more information about 
gnes’s fate and whether she’s dead or merely being held 
gainst her will. He manages to ingratiate himself with the 
uns, who find him quite handsome and charming. They take 
ty on him and decide he would make a great addition to the 
monastery, so the porteress leaves to see if this can be 
arranged. After she leaves, Theodore tries to glean more 
nformation about Agnes’s fate from the other nuns, but they 
only confirm that she has indeed died—one claims to have 
attended her funeral. 
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This is the most overt display of sorcery that Ambrosio has 
witnessed thus far, and yet he still fails to remove himself from the 
situation and atone for his sins. His initial sin of breaking his vow of 
celibacy has sent him down a slippery slope of increasingly 
depraved acts, and he seems to have descended well past the point 
of return. 


The appearance of a demon confirms in no uncertain terms the 
depth of Ambrosio’s depravity: now he can add sorcery to the many 
sins he has committed since first breaking his vow of celibacy to 
have sex with Matilda, even if he has only indirectly summoned the 
demon through Matilda’s incantations. Though contemporary 
readers may take greater issue with the sexual assault of Antonia 
that Ambrosio is apparently all too eager to commit, it’s worth 
noting that, according to Church doctrine, sorcery is a far more 
serious sin. 


This introductory passage refreshes the reader’s memory about the 
novel's various subplots while also showing how the different 
narratives are linked: Agnes’s apparent death indirectly keeps 
Lorenzo and Antonia apart. As a result, this leaves Antonia more 
susceptible to Ambrosio’s nefarious designs. In a broader sense, the 
interconnectedness of these conflicts underscores the complexity of 
human experience and the corresponding inadequacy of Elvira’s 
efforts to protect her daughter from the evils of the world. 
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Theodore is the latest in a series of characters to assume a disguise 
in order to remain undetected while carrying out some hidden 
agenda. This reinforces the book’s thematic focus on the 
unreliability of appearances. It’s unclear whether the nuns are lying 
to Theodore about Agnes, whether they are just as clueless about 
her actual fate, or whether the prioress was being truthful when she 
told Lorenzo that Agnes had died. 
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The porteress returns with the prioress, who asks Theodore a 
series of questions and concludes that he may make a suitable 
monk. After they leave, Theodore continues to entertain the 
other nuns with tall tales of his travels. Then he sings a Danish 
ballad about a woman who falls in love with a nobleman but 
dies of unrequited love. After he’s finished singing, an elderly 
nun, Mother St. Ursula, approaches Theodore to give him a gift: 
a basket, which she claims contains “many hidden virtues.” She 
flashes Theodore a meaningful look and, in a voice only he can 
hear, whispers, “Agnes!” The prioress returns just then and 
angrily demands to speak with Mother St. Ursula. Excited at the 
possibility of new information for his master, Theodore leaves 
the convent in a hurry and heads back to hotel de las Cisternas. 


At hotel de las Cisternas, Theodore tells Lorenzo about Mother 
St. Ursula and presents him with the basket. Hidden inside the 
basket is a letter from Ursula ordering them to get an order 
from the cardinal-duke to seize Ursula from the convent. She 
specifies that the order should not be executed until midnight 
on Friday, on the festival day of St. Clare. The nuns will lead a 
procession that night, and Ursula will be among them. She 
warns them not to tell anyone of their plans if they want to 
learn of the injustices that Agnes’s “assassins” inflicted upon 
her. Lorenzo responds to the letter with mixed emotions: while 
it confirms that Agnes has died, it gives him the opportunity to 
punish her murderers. Accordingly, he immediately acquires 
the order from the cardinal-duke. 


eanwhile, after bidding Elvira goodnight, Antonia retires to 
her own chamber. She hears music coming from outside and 
looks out her window to find several men playing instruments. 
One of them looks just like Lorenzo—indeed, he is Lorenzo, 
though Antonia doesn’t realize it. Lorenzo has serenaded 
Antonia on several occasions, though she is too “modest” to 
recognize that his overtures are meant for her. Instead, she 
assumes they are for another woman, and she accordingly 
grieves her own unrequited love as she drifts off to sleep. 


At around 2:00 a.m., Ambrosio finally creeps inside Elvira’s 
apartment. He pauses for a moment to consider the grave 
consequences of the sin he is about to commit, should anyone 
learn of it, but he reassures himself that his reputation for piety 
would carry more weight than the accusations of two random 
women. With that, he enters Antonia’s room and places the 
myrtle upon Antonia’s pillow. Just as Matilda promised, she 
falls into a deep sleep. 
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Mother St. Ursula’s discreet message about the “many hidden 
virtues” contained within her basket further underscores the 
unreliability of appearances: although unsuspecting onlookers 
might find nothing out of ordinary about the basket, it’s obvious to 
readers and to Theodore that the elderly nun is using the basket as a 
vessel to deliver some hidden message concerning Agnes. This scene 
builds narrative tension, leaving Theodore (and readers) to wonder 
what secret information Mother St. Ursula has about Agnes’s fate. It 
also inspires a hint of optimism that, despite the Church’s immense 
corruption, there seems to be at least one nun who is invested in 
doing the just, moral thing. 
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Mother St. Ursula’s message, although vague, provides new and 
disappointing information about Agnes’s fate. The reference to 
Agnes’s “assassins” implies that while the prioress was being truthful 
when she claimed that Agnes’s had died, she was not being upfront 
about the cause of Agnes’s death: she didn't die of natural 
causes—she was murdered. Although this is not the news that 
Lorenzo hoped for, Mother St. Ursula’s instructions at least outline a 
plan for him to hopefully bring the corrupt institution that caused 


Agnes’s undeserved death to justice. 
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Elvira has sheltered Antonia from the world in order to protect her 
from harm, yet this scene shows that her efforts have had the 
opposite effect. In her confused and ignorant state, Antonia fails to 
recognize that Lorenzo returns her romantic feelings for her, and she 
suffers the pain of (what she believes to be) unrequited love as a 
result. Antonia’s misunderstanding reinforces the novel's broader 
claim about human nature’s power over abstract moral frameworks 
or social norms: the sheltered existence that Elvira has forced onto 
Antonia cannot stop Antonia from feeling natural human emotions 
like love and sorrow. 


Yet again, Ambrosio shows more concern for how his sin may 
damage his reputation than the moral consequences of committing 
the sin. This reinforces his hypocrisy, particularly as a religious 
authority. 
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Ambrosio undresses Antonia. But before he can assault her, 
Elvira bounds into the room, having been awoken by a 
nightmare that her daughter was in danger. Elvira condemns 
Ambrosio’s wickedness and declares that she will alert the 
entire city to his sins. She cries out for her servant Flora’s 
assistance. Ambrosio lunges toward Elvira to subdue her, 
gripping her neck to stifle her screams. He grabs a pillow from 
Antonia’s bed and holds it over Elvira’s face until she suffocates 
to death. He stares at her crumpled corpse on the floor and is 
immediately overtaken with remorse. More than this, he fears 
being discovered at the scene of his crime, and so he grabs the 
myrtle and runs back to his cell at the monastery, where he 
waits to be punished for his depraved act. 


CHAPTER 9 


Thoughts of Elvira’s corpse consume Ambrosio for a time, but 
eventually his guilt fades. He tells Matilda about the murder, 
and she reassures him that what he did wasn’t so bad—after all, 
it’s only natural to defend oneself when one’s life is threatened. 
What’s more, things would've been very bad for Ambrosio had 
Elvira made the public aware of his sins. And, with Elvira dead, 
it'll be easier for Ambrosio to get to Antonia. 


One problem is that Ambrosio, in his former moral anguish, 
destroyed the enchanted myrtle. Matilda tells him that he can 
call on the demons for more assistance, but he'll have to 
“subscribe to their established conditions.’ Ambrosio says he’s 
not ready to do this, and Matilda backs off—for now. 


Back at Elvira’s, Antonia awakes, stumbles on the corpse of her 
mother and shrieks in horror. She falls to the floor and clings to 
her dead mother. Antonia’s cries alert Flora, who runs to 
Antonia’s chamber and, upon seeing Elvira’s corpse, begins to 
shriek as well. Elvira’s superstitious landlady, Jacintha, finds out 
what happened and arranges for a funeral—not out of 
compassion, but because she doesn’t want Elvira’s ghost 
haunting the building. Jacintha arranges for Elvira to be buried 
at St. Clare’s cemetery. Due to Elvira’s recent illness, everyone 
assumes she died of natural causes. 
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Having already broken his vow of celibacy and committed the sin of 
sorcery, Ambrosio adds yet another depraved act to his growing list 
of misdeeds: murder. Ambrosio’s murder of Elvira demonstrates the 
lengths he is willing to go to in order to protect his reputation: he 
literally commits an additional sin to prevent his attempted rape of 
Antonia (and the sin of sorcery he committed to aid in that 
endeavor) from coming to light. In other words, he is willing to 
further corrupt his soul with additional sins if it means his 
reputation will remain intact. Still, this chapter ends with something 
of a cliffhanger, leaving Ambrosio’s fate uncertain: will he finally face 
the consequences for his many acts of depravity, or will he continue 
to evade detection? 


00066 


Ambrosio’s guilt is not tied to his actions, but rather to the way 
others perceive him. As long as nobody finds out about his sins, he is 
content to continue with his evil deeds in pursuit of pleasure. 
Meanwhile, Matilda continues to reassure and encourage Ambrosio, 
leaving readers to wonder why, exactly, she is so invested in bringing 
about his ruin. What, if any, are her motives for helping him to sin? 
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Matilda seems to imply that Ambrosio will have to call on the 
demons directly this time if he wants additional help—earlier, 
Matilda called on the demons on Ambrosio’s behalf. Ambrosio 
claims that this is a line he is not ready to cross, but if his pattern of 
behavior continues as it has up to this point, it’s only a matter of 
time before he reneges and decides he's willing to corrupt his soul 
just a little bit more in pursuit of pleasure. 


Jacintha is yet another character whose superstitious beliefs come 
across as religious compassion. She appears to organize Elvira’s 
funeral out of pity for Antonia, but her motives are ultimately 
selfish: she is terrified that Elvira’s ghost will haunt her home if the 
corpse is not properly laid to rest. Jacintha’s character, while 
providing some comic relief, also adds to the novel's broader critique 
of Catholicism. 
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Antonia falls into a deep melancholy. Now, she is alone in a 
strange city with little money and even fewer friends. Leonella 
remains away for the indeterminate future, and Antonia hasn't 
heard from Lorenzo. Antonia wants to go to Ambrosio for 
comfort, but she doesn’t, remembering her mother’s warning 
to stay away from him. Finally, she writes to the marquis de las 
Cisternas (Raymond), her closest relative, but he never 
receives the letter because Raymond, overcome with grief over 
Agnes’s apparent death, failed to approach the marquis about 
supporting Antonia as he’d promised Lorenzo he'd do. Antonia’s 
luck improves somewhat when a letter arrives from Leonella 
announcing her return to Madrid that Tuesday. 


Antonia, Flora, and Jacintha stay up late into the night on 
Tuesday, awaiting Leonella’s arrival. To pass the time, Antonia 
re-enters her mother’s chamber for the first time since Elvira’s 
death. She's initially overcome with sadness, but this quickly 
gives way to fear when she registers the dark emptiness of the 
room and realizes how alone she is. Suddenly she hears a creak 
behind her, and she turns to see Elvira’s ghost. Elvira tells 
Antonia they'll meet again in three days. Petrified, Atonia 
shrieks before collapsing to the floor and losing consciousness. 
When she comes to, Jacintha is beside her. But when Antonia 
tells Jacintha what she saw, superstitious Jacintha immediately 
runs to the monastery to speak with Ambrosio. 
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At the monastery, Jacintha hysterically tells Ambrosio about 
Elvira’s death and the subsequent appearance of Elvira’s ghost. 
She relates a nonsensical story about seeing Elvira 
unashamedly eating a chicken wing—on a Friday—just before 
her death: this, Jacintha insists, is why Elvira's spirit cannot 
remain at rest. Jacintha pleads with Ambrosio to come to the 
house and sprinkle it with holy water. Ambrosio considers her 
request. On the one hand, he won't be able to conceal his visit 
to Jacintha’s house—meaning everyone will know he has 
broken his vow to never leave the monastery. On the other 
hand, he deeply desires to see Antonia. Ultimately, his desire 
for Antonia wins out, and he agrees to follow Jacintha to her 
lodging house that instant. 


Ambrosio and Jacintha arrive at Elvira’s apartment in Jacintha’s 
lodging house. Seeing Elvira’s ghost so horrified Antonia that 
she disregards her mother’s vague warnings about Ambrosio 
and is instead grateful to see him. She tells him about seeing 
Elvira's ghost and about what the ghost said about Antonia 
dying in three days. Ambrosio comforts Antonia and promises 
to return tomorrow. Flora, who was told by Elvira never to 
leave Ambrosio alone with Antonia, watches the monk like a 
hawk. 
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Antonia’s helplessness in the aftermath of her mother’s death 
foregrounds the shortcomings of Elvira’s efforts to protect her: Elvira 
thought that shielding Antonia from the evils of the world might 
protect her from them, but it has only left Antonia woefully 
underequipped to confront those evils. What’s more, Antonia suffers 
despite her virtuousness, adding to the book’s attack on 
conventional understandings of morality. In the novel, bad things 
can—and often do—happen to good people, and Antonia’s plight is a 
prime example of this moral injustice. 
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Elvira's ghost adds an additional supernatural element to the novel, 
as is typical within the genre of gothic fiction. Elvira’s 
announcement that she and Antonia will meet again in three days 
seems to foreshadow Antonia’s imminent death, imbuing the plot 
with a sense of foreboding and creative narrative tension. Of course, 
if Elvira’s ghost visited Antonia with the intention of protecting 
Antonia, her efforts have backfired, as Jacintha reacts to the ghostly 
visitor by sprinting straight to the person who least has Antonia’s 
best interests at heart: Ambrosio. 
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Jacintha’s hysterical story about Elvira dying because she ate 
chicken on a Friday ridicules what the novel portrays as Catholic 
superstition—according to Church doctrine, Catholics (as well as 
other Christian denominations, though with varying degrees of 
severity) are supposed to abstain from meat on Fridays. Ironically, 
Catholic doctrine ends up protecting Ambrosio from facing the 
consequences of his sin, as Jacintha’s Catholic beliefs supply her 
with a theologically sound explanation for Elvira’s death and 
subsequent haunting. This moment of dark humor adds to the 
book’s broader critique of the Catholic Church. 
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The efforts of Elvira to protect her daughter backfire once more: 
Antonia, in her state of agonizing grief, seeks comfort in Ambrosio’s 
company despite Elvira’s warning to stay away from him. Yet again, 
Elvira's strategy of shielding Antonia from the evils of the world 
ultimately ends up putting Antonia at a disadvantage to defend 
herself when those evils inevitably come her way. 
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Back at the monastery, Ambrosio frets over the possibility that 
Antonia may soon die. Matilda reassures him that this isn’t 
so—it’s merely a side effect of Antonia’s hysterical grief. But 
Matilda also proposes a plan that will ensure that Antonia is 
Ambrosio’s for eternity, but they have to act fast: soon Lorenzo 
will return to declare Antonia his betrothed, and then 
Ambrosio will have lost his chance. Matilda tells Ambrosio 
about a special plant that, when ingested, mimics the 
appearance of death. Ambrosio should slip some into Antonia’s 
medicine when he visits her tonight. She'll appear dead and will 


be buried in the vaults at St. Clare but will revive 48 hours later. 


At that point, she will be entirely under Ambrosio’s control. 
Ambrosio is immediately on board with the plan and fantasizes 
about all he will do to Antonia once she belongs to him. 


Ambrosio springs into action, heading to St. Clare to acquire 
the special herb, which Matilda informed him may only be 
found in the convent’s laboratory. After retrieving a vial of the 
herb, he heads to Jacintha’s lodging house to administer the 
potion to Antonia. Ambrosio wants to leave immediately in 
order to evade suspicion, but Jacintha reminds him that he 
promised to inspect Elvira’s old chamber to ensure the ghost 
was no longer there. Ambrosio reluctantly agrees and shuts 
himself inside Elvira’s chamber. Though Matilda warned him 
the ghost was merely a figment of Jacintha’s hysterical 
imagination, he starts to feel creeped out. When he hears a 
rustling from the curtains, he is overcome with a sudden burst 
of terror and bolts from the room. 


Ambrosio hasn't gotten far before a frantic Flora catches up to 
him to apologize—she was the one behind the curtains. Just 
then, Jacintha approaches, moaning with horror. Elvira’s ghost 
told the truth: Antonia has begun to convulse and will surely 
soon die. Later, Father Pablos visits Antonia and determines 
that she is indeed near death. She soon dies—or at least, she 
appears to die—and her body is brought to the tomb at St. 
Clare. Leonella happens to return to Madrid that very day. But, 
having missed the opportunity to say goodbye to her late sister 
and niece, she has nothing else to tie her to the city and soon 
departs once more. 


CHAPTER 10 


Lorenzo returns to Madrid on the day of Antonia’s burial, 
bringing with him the order from the duke-cardinal and a troop 
of men to back him as he goes to the convent to avenge Agnes’s 
apparent murder. He has not yet heard about Antonia’s 
apparent death. Raymond's health remains stable, though he 
wants nothing more than to die and be reunited with Agnes. 
Lorenzo arrives at the gates of St. Clare an hour early, 
accompanied by his uncle, Don Ramirez, and a band of archers. 
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Matilda has repeatedly withheld information from Ambrosio or 
otherwise manipulated his perception of reality, so the reader might 
be skeptical of her insistence that Antonia will be all right. The detail 
of the plant that mimics the effects of death might hint at Agnes’s 
yet unknown fate: Mother St. Ursula, the prioress, and all the other 
nuns insist that Agnes has died, yet it could be the case that the 
prioress has merely given Agnes the special plant that Matilda 
describes to Ambrosio in this scene. In a book where things are 
rarely as they seem and religious leaders are invariably corrupt and 
deceitful, it’s not illogical to second-guess the prioress’s claim that 
Agnes is dead. 
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The detail of the special herb only existing within the convent’s 
laboratory is further evidence that Agnes may have been given the 
herb, too. In that case, there is still hope that she may be reunited 
with Lorenzo and Raymond and that some happy, just ending is still 
possible in a book that is otherwise so dominated by depravity and 
moral injustice. Ambrosio’s unease at being in Elvira’s room might 
reflect his lingering guilt over murdering her, but it could also reflect 
his anxiety about his misdeed coming to light and soiling his 
reputation. 
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The special herb has worked just as Matilda said it would. Now, with 
everyone under the impression that Antonia has died, and with her 
body kept out of reach deep in the crypt of St. Clare, Ambrosio is 
perfectly positioned to carry out his long-awaited assault of 
Antonia. At this point, it seems unlikely that Antonia will reap any 
rewards for her unwavering commitment to virtue. Despite her 
goodness, she is poised to suffer a tragic fate, reinforcing the book’s 
position that bad things can and often do happen to good people. 
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Lorenzo and his troops’ arrival suggests that there is still hope that 
Agnes may finally have justice for the atrocities that the Catholic 
Church has committed against her, if only posthumously. However, 
readers may not be so optimistic that such a resolution is possible 
given how frequently bad things have happened to good people 
throughout the book thus far. 
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The church service held in honor of St. Clare lasts until 
midnight. As Lorenzo listens to the church music, he fantasizes 
about revealing the church's hypocrisy to the public. Finally, the 
music stops, and the torch-bearing nuns emerge to begin their 
procession. Lorenzo spots a group of nuns carrying the relics of 
St. Clare, and he immediately fixates on one he recognizes as 
other St. Ursula, based on Theodore’s description. Mother St. 
Ursula whispers to another nun that they are saved, since 
her—Agnes’s—brother is here. Then a wheeled cart passes by. 
On top of the cart, a beautiful young girl representing St. Clare 
sits upon a throne, and even Lorenzo is captivated by the girl’s 
beauty. He overhears a bystander identify the girl as Virginia de 
Villa-Franca, a relative of the prioress’s. 


Finally, the prioress passes by, and Lorenzo is shocked when 
Don Ramirez lunges forward to take her prisoner. She tries to 
get the bystanders to rescue her, but Don Ramirez threatens 
them with the Inquisition, and they back off. The prioress 
exclaims that she has been betrayed. Mother St. Ursula appears 
alongside Lorenzo and his troops and accuses the prioress of 
murder. The crowd gasps in response and demands an 
explanation. 


Following the prioress’s capture, Virginia fled the scene, leaving 
her throne vacant. Mother St. Ursula climbs upon the empty 
throne to address the crowd and tell them the tale of Agnes’s 
horrific and undeserved fate. Mother St. Ursula accuses the 
prioress of abusing her authority to inflict cruel and unjust 
punishment. Though in more recent years the convent had 
moved toward milder forms of punishment, the prioress 
resurrected an old rule that called for Agnes to live out the rest 
of her days in isolation in a dungeon, where she would see 
nobody and subsist solely on bread and water. 


other St. Ursula explains that the prioress exaggerated 
Agnes’s supposed sins in order to justify this extreme 
punishment. When the other nuns protested, the prioress 
formulated a new plan—a plan that the prioress’s detractors 
weren't supposed to know about. Mother St. Ursula explains 
that she been in Agnes’s room to comfort the poor girl when 
the prioress and some other nuns arrived. Ursula quickly 
concealed herself and watched as the prioress forced Agnes to 
drink a potion. After Agnes consumed the liquid, she appeared 
to die, at which point the prioress and her cronies left the room. 
Ursula closes her speech by naming the four villains who 
assisted the prioress: Violante, Camilla, Alix, and Mariana. 
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The church service and subsequent procession held in honor of St. 
Clare reinforce the Church’s hypocrisy: they hide the evil corruption 
that festers beneath these outward displays of religious devotion. 
But Mother St. Ursula’s whispered message to her fellow nun 
suggests that these evils will soon come to light as soon as Mother 
St. Ursula, protected by the papal bull she instructed Lorenzo to 
request on her behalf, reveals the corrupt and murderous schemes 
of the prioress to the public. 
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The Inquisition refers to the legal procedure and institutions within 
the Catholic Church tasked with charging and trying people 
suspected of heresy—it was founded in the 12th century and 
persisted into the 19th century. The prioress’s claim that she has 
been betrayed hints at the scope of corruption within the 
convent—the prioress may be the mastermind of her murderous 
schemes, but it’s clear that other nuns were in on her nefarious acts, 
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Together with Ambrosio, the prioress represents all the widespread 
hypocrisy and corruption within the Catholic Church: her severe 
and inhumane treatment of sinners contradicts the mercy, 
compassion, and forgiveness that the New Testament of the 
Christian Bible emphasizes. Indeed, the prioress’s proposed 
punishment for Agnes is unjustifiably cruel, especially considering 
Agnes’s only sin was breaking her vow of celibacy. 
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Also like Ambrosio, the prioress is well aware that she is acting 
hypocritically and unjustly—that’s why she exaggerates Agnes’s sins 
and then lies to her detractors about her plans for Agnes’s 
punishment. This scene uses dramatic irony to create narrative 
tension, with readers likely detecting a detail that Mother St. Ursula 
seems to have overlooked: the liquid that Agnes consumed likely 
contains the same special herb that Ambrosio used to fake 
Antonia’s death. This means that Agnes might have only appeared 
to die and may still be alive. 
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With this, the crowd erupts with fury, and an angry mob 
descends upon the prioress, inflicting all manner of violent 
torture upon her until she dies, her body reduced to a bloody 
and revolting “mass of flesh.’ After this, the mob descends on 
the convent, determined to ensure that no nun may emerge 
from it alive. Angry villagers make their way into the building, 
breaking furniture and busting windows. Soon, the structure 
bursts into flames. Lorenzo is horrified to have indirectly 
caused this chaos, and he resolves to protect as many innocent 
nuns as he can. 


Lorenzo follows the mob into the convent and makes his way 
into the cemetery just in time to see the door to the vault open. 
Someone looks out from inside the vault but, seeing the angry 
mob, quickly disappears back inside and shuts the door behind 
them. Lorenzo and the duke make their way to the vault and 
follow the mysterious person through underground 
passageways. Eventually he finds his way to a lamplit cavern, 
where he sees a group of nuns. One of them is Virginia. Lorenzo 
has mercy on her and promises to protect her from the angry 
mob. Meanwhile, the other nuns anguish over having to remain 
in the tomb for much longer—it’s horrifying to be in the 
darkness, surrounded by the decaying corpses of their 
departed sisters. Worse, they keep hearing a horrifying 
groaning sound coming from somewhere in the distance. 


Lorenzo is about to berate the nuns for their childish fears 
when he, too, hears the horrific groaning. Lorenzo inches 
toward the noise. One of the nuns, Sister Helena, says it’s 
coming from the shrine of St. Clare, a statue known to perform 
miracles. Lorenzo inspects the statue more closely and realizes 
that its pedestal is hollow—and that there’s a hidden 
passageway beneath it. 


Lorenzo descends into the cavern beneath the statue, and 
suddenly the groans start up again. He stumbles through the 
darkness and the groans become louder until he reaches the 
source of the noise: a rambling, filthy, and extremely 
malnourished prisoner holding a bundle. She cries out that 
everyone has forgotten her. When Lorenzo assures the woman 
that he has come to rescue her, she reaches out to him. As she 
touches his face, she cries out, ‘Is it possible—That look! those 
features!—Oh! yes, it is, itis...’ 
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Whereas many innocent characters suffer despite their 
virtuousness, the book adheres to conventional understandings of 
morality by punishing sinners for their misdeeds, as the prioress’s 
brutal death in this scene demonstrates. Lorenzo, realizing that the 
angry mob has no interest in distinguishing between which nuns are 
guilty of conspiring with the prioress and which are merely innocent 
bystanders, resolves to protect as many innocents as he can, but it 
seems inevitable that some innocent women will be punished for 
sins they have not committed. 
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In a sense, the vault represents all the corruption, hypocrisy, and 
injustice within the Church that goes unnoticed by undiscerning 
outsiders. Now, as Lorenzo and his troops venture deeper into the 
hidden passageways, perhaps some of these secrets will finally come 
to light. Indeed, the groaning sound that the nuns claim to hear in 
the distance hints that at least one hidden secret is on the verge of 
discovery. Readers may have some suspicions as to the source of the 
sound: it could be Antonia awakening from her drug-induced 
slumber. Or it could even be Agnes. 
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The passageway hidden beneath the statue of St. Clare symbolizes 
the hypocrisy and corruption that hides beneath outward displays 
of religious devotion. In this case, the statue is literally concealing 
what seems to be a person experiencing a great deal of suffering, 
based on the audible groans of anguish that sound from the depths 
of the hidden passageway. 
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Lorenzo doesn't seem to recognize the prisoner, but her response to 
his facial features (“Is it possible—That look! those features!—Oh! 
Yes, it is, it is...”) seems to suggest that she recognizes him. Readers 
may suspect that this horribly malnourished woman is Agnes, and 
they may likely be correct. 
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Lorenzo releases the prisoner from her chains and lifts her out 
of the cavern. Virginia requests that she be put in charge of 
tending to the unknown prisoner. Lorenzo is touched by what 
he interprets as Virginia’s compassion. In truth, though, she is 
acting in self-interest, having observed Lorenzo's kind, sensitive 
nature and wanting him to take an interest in her. Just then, the 
group hears a voice crying out for help coming from deeper 
within the vault. Lorenzo and Don Ramirez run toward the 
voice. 


CHAPTER 11 


Ambrosio, meanwhile, is in the vault with Antonia, unaware of 
the chaos that has been ensuing aboveground. Matilda told 
him the drug he'd given Antonia would wear off around 1:00 
a.m., and he eagerly awaits Antonia’s awakening and all that he 
will do to her once she regains consciousness. At long last, the 
hour arrives. Antonia comes to and gradually takes in her 
horrific surroundings. When she recognizes Ambrosio—whom 
she still considers her friend—she pleads with him to return her 
to safety. He sternly explains her situation to her. There’s no 
use struggling, Ambrosio tells Antonia, for everybody thinks 
she’s dead, and now she is his to do with as he pleases. She 
resists his advances, but this only heightens Ambrosio’s 
arousal. He rapes her and then, immediately aware of the base 
crime he has just committed, feels overwhelming disgust. 


Antonia begs Ambrosio to release her now that her “ruin [is] 
completed,’ but Ambrosio refuses. He tells Antonia that it was 
“thy beauty” which compelled him to sin, and so now she must 
remain in the crypt forever, surrounded by the decaying bodies. 
Ambrosio considers Antonia’s hopeless, wretched state and 
almost decides to have mercy on her, but the possibility of her 
revealing his sins to the public is too great a risk, and he knows 
he must keep her imprisoned within the tomb forever. 


Just then, Matilda appears, and Antonia is briefly relieved at 
the possibility that she might be rescued. Matilda tells 
Ambrosio about the mob that has overtaken the convent. She 
also informs him that Lorenzo and his troops are in the vault 
and will soon find Antonia, and that it’s in Ambrosio’s best 
interest to kill her before they reach her. Ambrosio curses 
Matilda and tells her he wishes he’d never met her. But just 
then, he hears the approaching footsteps of Lorenzo and his 
gang. Realizing he has no other choice, he takes Matilda’s 
dagger and stabs Antonia to death—but not before Don 
Ramirez arrives at the cavern and identifies Ambrosio as 
Antonia’s murderer. 
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Although Virginia's desire for Lorenzo to like her is hardly the worst 
ulterior motive a character has concealed behind an outward 
display of religious feeling or compassion, Virginia's selfish reason 
for wanting to help the prisoner reinforces the book’s overarching 
point about the unreliability of appearances. Meanwhile, the voice 
that Lorenzo and Don Ramirez hear from deeper within the vault 
builds narrative tension, leading readers to wonder what other 
hidden atrocities the men will stumble upon. 
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The opening passage of Chapter XI reveals that it was likely Antonia 
whose cries Lorenzo and Don Ramirez heard at the end of the 
previous chapter. Whether or not they will arrive in time to save her 
from Ambrosio’s clutches remains to be seen. Meanwhile, Ambrosio 
finally succeeds at raping Antonia. The disgust he feels afterward 
shows that he is well aware of the immorality of his actions and goes 
through with them anyway. Once more, his baser, natural instincts 
undermine his constructed moral framework. His crime against 
Antonia is especially callous because Antonia has believed up to this 
point that he was her protector. 
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Once more, Ambrosio has the opportunity to be merciful but 
chooses to protect his reputation instead. His pride has compelled 
him to commit sin after sin, and he shows no signs of stopping now. 
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Ambrosio has a big decision to make here: he can murder Antonia to 
protect his reputation, or he can do the moral, merciful thing, 
sparing her life and turning himself in to face the consequences for 
his many sins. He of course chooses the former, continuing the 
pattern of selfish, prideful behavior he has demonstrated since the 
start of the book. This time, however, Ambrosio’s sins have caught 
up with him, and he is caught in the act despite the measures he has 
taken to conceal his sins. Though it is too late for Lorenzo or Don 
Ramirez to save Antonia, perhaps Ambrosio may finally face justice 
for his many sins. 
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Ambrosio flees, and Don Ramirez runs after him. Lorenzo 
arrives and recognizes the bleeding woman as Antonia. He 
cradles her in his arms, and her final moments are thus filled 
with a bittersweet happiness as they confess their love for each 
other. She dies in his arms. Meanwhile, Don Ramirez and 
Lorenzo's gang catch up to Ambrosio before he can escape. 


After things have settled, Ambrosio’s and Matilda’s cells are 
seized and searched for evidence to present to the Inquisition. 
The convent is ruined beyond repair, and its nuns are expelled 
into regular society. The public shuns them, though most come 
from noble families who accept them, albeit reluctantly and 
“with avery ill grace.” It’s also revealed that all the nuns other 


than the prioress’s confidants were convinced of Agnes’s death. 


Still, the angry mob attacked and killed any nuns it could find, 
even some who were innocent of any serious wrongdoing. 


Virginia, meanwhile, succeeds at her task of ingratiating herself 
with Lorenzo and his noble family, and after Lorenzo escorts 
her and the still-unidentified prisoner to her father’s palace, he 
asks to see her again from time to time. After Lorenzo leaves, 
Virginia sets to work tending to the emaciated woman—whom 
she eventually recognizes as Agnes! Virginia knew Agnes at the 
convent, but the poor girl was initially unrecognizable in her 
wretched, malnourished state. Under Virginia's diligent care, 
Agnes regains her senses and her strength. Lorenzo is 
overjoyed to learn of his sister’s survival. It’s not long before 
Agnes asks after Raymond, who is likewise overjoyed. 
Meanwhile, Lorenzo’s and Virginia’s feelings for each other 
grow, though Lorenzo continues to grieve Antonia. 


After Agnes recovers, she fills in some of the details of the 
horrific things that were done to her before and after her 
“supposed death.” She explains that the prioress made her drink 
a potion that mimicked the effects of death. She lost 
consciousness, and when she came to, she was horrified to find 
that she had been locked in the crypt. She realized that she 
must have been mistaken for dead and accordingly laid to rest. 
Starving and unable to escape, she banged her head against the 
sharp edge of a tomb, trying to kill herself. Eventually the 
prioress and her four nuns visited Agnes in the tomb. The 
prioress explained that Agnes’s burial was no accident: this was 
her punishment. She was to remain in the tomb for the rest of 
her days—subsisting solely on bread and water—as punishment 
for sins. 
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Antonia’s death adds to the novel’s unconventional perspective on 
morality, showing how bad things can and do happen to good, 
blameless people. 


© 


The slaughter of the innocent nuns reaffirms the novel's cynical 
perspective on moral justice. On the other hand, it does seem as 
though Ambrosio and Matilda may suffer the consequences of their 
many sins, and so this restores some sense of moral justice. 
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At long last, Agnes’s fate comes to light when she is revealed to be 
the malnourished, suffering prisoner whom Lorenzo and his troops 
rescued from the vault of St. Clare. Although the virtuous Antonia 
does not get a happy ending, the novel restores some sense of moral 
justice through Raymond's reunion with Agnes, and also through 
Lorenzo and Virginia's budding romance. 
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Agnes’s story confirms some elements of Mother St. Ursula’s claims, 
though it also shows that the elderly nun didn’t quite get everything 
right: namely, Agnes did not die after consuming the potion the 
prioress gave her. Agnes’s story quite resembles Antonia’s, with both 
young women receiving the death-mimicking drug from a corrupt 
Church leader who then imprisoned them in the vault of St. Clare. 
Meanwhile, the young women’s captors maintained their 
reputations as respected (albeit severe) servants of God in the 
public eye. 
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Agnes was pregnant when she was buried, and eventually she 
gave birth to a premature baby, who perished not long after. 
Still, Agnes cradled the baby in her arms, continuing to rock and 
comfort it, even as it rotted into “a mass of putridity.’ 
Meanwhile, the prioress ordered her inner circle to torment 
and berate Agnes in order to make her punishment as 
unbearable as possible. Agnes closes her tale by thanking those 
who allowed for her rescue—namely Mother St. Ursula and 
Lorenzo. 


It’s revealed that Agnes’s tormenters either died in the convent 
fire or were killed by the mob. In the end, Raymond and Agnes 
finally marry, as do Lorenzo and Virginia, though Antonia 
maintains a special place in Lorenzo’s heart. They go on to live 
happy lives despite the horror they all endured. 


CHAPTER 12 


After Ambrosio’s capture, the entire city of Madrid is in shock, 
and everyone debates his guilt or innocence, though all the 
evidence points to him as Antonia’s murderer. Nobody can 
comprehend his rapid transformation from admired, pious 
monk to murderous villain in a matter of mere weeks. Ambrosio 
turns to religious texts for comfort, but they don’t speak to him 
as they once did. 


Finally, the day arrives for Ambrosio and Matilda to face the 
nquisition. Ambrosio is charged with murder, rape, and 
sorcery. Matilda is charged with sorcery. Matilda’s mirror, 
which she'd left in Antonio’s cell, is presented as proof. When 
the Grand Inquisitor places a cross on the mirror, a clap of 
thunder sounds, and the cross is destroyed. This proves 
Ambrosio’s crime of sorcery beyond a doubt, and some even 
wonder if his initial popularity among the people of Madrid was 
the product of witchcraft, too. 


The Inquisition subjects Ambrosio and Matilda to horrific 
torture in an effort to get them to confess. Matilda eventually 
confesses and tries to claim that Ambrosio is innocent and that 
she is solely to blame for all the crimes they’ve been charged 
with, but nobody buys her explanation. Matilda is sentenced to 
be burned at the stake. After this, the Inquisition resumes its 
torture of Ambrosio, dislocating his limbs, crushing his hands, 
and ripping nails from his flesh. But none of this hurts as much 
as his realization that his sins are too great for God’s mercy: he 
knows it’s too late for his soul to be saved. 
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The gruesome image of Agnes cradling the decaying corpse of her 
premature baby underscores the cruelty and inhumanity of Agnes’s 
punishment. The suffering the prioress forced Agnes to endure far 
surpasses Agnes’s initial sin, and it is only by a stroke of luck that 
Agnes managed to survive the ordeal. Had Mother St. Ursula failed 
to reveal the prioress’s murderous schemes, Agnes might have 
remained in the vault for many more years. Agnes’s story ends 
happily, but only by chance—not as a result of some underlying 
sense of moral justice. 
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The deaths of Agnes’s tormenters and the happy marriages of Agnes 
and Raymond and of Virginia and Lorenzo restores some sense of 
moral justice, but the novel’s ending is not entirely happy: Antonia 
has died despite her total innocence, and no punishment that 
Ambrosio might suffer if charged with her murder will right this 
moral wrong. 
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Given the abundant evidence tying him to Antonia’s murder, it 
seems all but certain that Ambrosio will suffer the consequences for 
at least this one sin. Meanwhile, that his reputation has soured 
despite his efforts to preserve it makes Antonia’s death all the more 
tragic, senseless, and morally unjust. 
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Ambrosio’s desperate attempts to preserve his reputation majorly 
backfire when the evidence confirming his crime of sorcery leads the 
public to question whether he was ever really pious at all. 
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Although Ambrosio suffers greatly as a result of the torture the 
Inquisition subjects him to, he finally realizes that his greatest 
source of anguish—his soul’s eternal suffering—is still to come. It 
seems that Ambrosio will finally get a taste of his own medicine, 
with God denying him the mercy that Ambrosio himself has 
repeatedly denied others. 
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The day before his second examination is set to begin, 
Ambrosio is shocked to find Matilda in his cell. She explains that 
she is free, having sold her soul to the devil in exchange for her 
liberty. She encourages Ambrosio to do the same. Ambrosio 
refuses, insisting that God will forgive him. Matilda throws a 
book at Ambrosio and tells him to read the first four lines of its 
seventh page backward, and he'll see a spirit he has already 
met. Then she disappears in a cloud of fire. 


Later, the guards come to escort Ambrosio to his second 
examination. This time, he confesses to his sins in their entirety, 
though he contends that he never personally made any deal 
with the devil. The Inquisition sentences Ambrosio to be 
burned at the stake, then they escort him back to his cell to 
await his punishment. 


Alone in his cell, Ambrosio opens the book Matilda left him. He 
reads the lines she pointed out, and a demon appears before 
him. Ambrosio pleads with the demon to save him, and the 
demon responds that Ambrosio must pay with his soul. 
Ambrosio considers this a moment and then decides against it. 
But as the hour of his execution approaches, he changes his 
mind and summons the devil once more. Lucifer appears before 
him, and this time Ambrosio agrees to give him his soul, signing 
the contract just as the jailor arrives to escort him to the stake. 


Lucifer sweeps Ambrosio up and carries him through the sky, 
dropping him atop the tallest mountain in Sierra Morena. 
Confused at why he’s been brought here, Ambrosio demands 
that Lucifer deliver him to Matilda. Lucifer laughs at Ambrosio’s 
confusion and reveals some disturbing truths to Ambrosio. The 
two innocent women he killed—Antonia and Elvira—were in 
act his sister and mother. And it was Lucifer who had sent 
atilda—a demon disguised as a mortal woman—Ambrosio’s 
way in the first place, in order to show how easily the devil can 
corrupt even a person as supposedly pious as Ambrosio. Finally, 
Lucifer reveals that, had Ambrosio resisted temptation just a 
minute longer, he would have been spared: the jailor had been 
about to announce Ambrosio’s pardon. But none of that 
matters now, Lucifer explains, because now Ambrosio’s soul 
belongs to him. 
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Ambrosio’s refusal to sell his soul to the devil in exchange for his 
freedom suggests that, deep down, he still holds out hope that God 
will grant him the mercy that he has repeatedly denied others. Still, 
given Ambrosio’s track record of compromising his morals to go 
through with whatever scheme Matilda has presented him with, it’s 
more likely than not that he will oie on his one remaining moral 
and sell his soul to the devil after all 
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Ambrosio confesses to his sins, seemingly to atone for his sins in 
God's eyes even as he no longer has the opportunity to receive 
mercy on Earth. In other words, he finally has his moral priorities 
straight—or so it seems. 
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Despite Ambrosio’s seeming attempt to atone for his sins, he now 
backtracks. To avoid his punishment of being burned at the stake, he 
finally stoops to the most depraved act of them all (according to his 
own religious doctrine, at least): agreeing to damn his soul for all 
eternity in order to avoid facing the Earthly consequences of his 
mortal sins. 
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At long last, Matilda’s hidden motives for helping Ambrosio this 
entire time are revealed: she was a demon sent by Lucifer to prove 
how easily the devil can lead any mortal astray, even a mortal as 
pious and devout as Ambrosio once appeared to be. This reinforces 
the book’s broader point about human nature’s tendency to 
undermine abstract moral frameworks. Lucifer’s next shocking 
admission that Elvira is Ambrosio’s mother and Antonia is 
Ambrosio’s sister, in addition to resolving the question of Ambrosio’s 
mysterious origins, adds an extra layer of depravity to Ambrosio’s 
sin of murder: not only has he murdered two innocent women, but 
he has also committed incest. Lucifer’s final admission—that 
Ambrosio’s life would have been spared had he just waited a 
moment longer before selling his soul to the devil—drives home the 
book’s broader point about the folly of pride. In his vain efforts to 
avoid the mutilation of his flesh, he has doomed himself to a far 
worse fate: eternal damnation. 
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With that, Lucifer grabs Ambrosio, lifts him high into the airand | Ambrosio’s agonizing death and the eternal damnation his soul is 


then drops him. Ambrosio falls back toward earth, hitting a doomed to suffer afterward restores some sense of balance to a 
sharp rock before landing along the shore of ariver. Unable to work that repeatedly challenges conventional understandings of 
move his mangled body, he lies in agony as insects crawl over moral justice. 


his eyes. He remains alive for six days. After he dies, his corpse 
is swept into the river. 


his flesh and drink his blood. Later, eagles arrive and peck out @ a) 
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